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I. THE ProsB_eM PosEp 


‘HE seven short letters of Saint Ignatius, Bishop of 
Antioch, have been the occasion of a vast amount of 
‘rary and historical discussion in the last eighty years. A 
rough-going discussion of these letters in their relation to 
: Gospel of Saint John might appear “‘much ado about noth- 
:” to the lay mind; to the scholar, interested in the problems 
primitive Christianity, a review of the question will be of 
ofit and interest. 
There are two settings possible, either one of which might set 
e stage for our discussion. In the first setting, we should pre- 
ppose the existence, towards the turn of the first century 
our era, of a written document substantially (and, for the 
ost part, in accidentals too) in accord with our Fourth 
ospel, whose composition “overwhelming documentary evi- 
nce, dating back from the second century, . . . unmistak- 
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ably assigns . . . to John the Apostle.” Passing over from 
Ephesus to Syrian Antioch, we should fall in with seven short 
letters,’ written by her Bishop Ignatius on his way to a martyr’s 
death at Rome’ no more than a score of years after the com- 
position of John’s Gospel.’ 

Heralded as a disciple of the Apostle John,’ not once does 
Ignatius mention his “master” by name. And yet, so startling 
is the echo of the Johannine thought in the Epistles, so redolent 
of the Johannine are certain Ignatian turns of expression,’ that 
the reader with a Fourth Gospel background is brought up 
short, is compelled to ask himself: Whence this remarkable 
parallelism? Is it true that we can add the name of Ignatius 
to the list of those who, by their utilization of the Fourth 
Gospel in the primitive Church, prove it to have been already 
in existence as the Christian era was rounding out its initial 
century?’ In short, realizing that the Fourth Gospel already 
existed when the Bishop of Antioch wrote, can we affirm that 
St. Ignatius knew that Gospel? 

The alternative setting discounts, to some extent, the full 
force of the evidence we possess for the date of the Fourth 





1John Donovan, The Authorship of St. John’s Gospel (London, Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., 1939. Pp. xxv-280), p. 33. The evidence for the authorship and date of 
the Fourth Gospel may be found in any reputable Catholic manual of Apologetics (Grand- 
maison, Felder), or the special treatises (Lepin, Donovan) and commentaries (Lagrange, 
Durand) on the Gospel in question. 

2Cf. J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers. Part II. St. Ignatius. St. Polycarp. 2nd ed. 
Vol. I (London, Macmillan and Co., 1889. Pp. xxii-767), pp. 70-134, 233-430. After 
a masterful investigation that has compelled the assent, ungrudging or otherwise, of 
Ignatian scholars the world over, the learned Bishop of Durham concludes: “On these 
grounds we are constrained to accept the Seven Epistles of the Middle Form as the genuine 
work of Ignatius.” (P. 423) 

8In chronological order, four at Smyrna (Eph., Magn., Trall., Rom.); three at Troas 
(Philad., Smyrn., Polyc.). 

4. we shall be doing no injustice to the evidence by setting the probable limits 
between A.D. 100-118, without attempting to fix the year more precisely.” (Lightfoot, 
op. cit., p. 472) The prevailing tendency is to date the martyrdom, and consequently the 
Epistles, between 110 and 117, as does Dietze, “Die Briefe des Ignatius und das Johannesevan- 
gelium” (Theologische Studien und Kritiken, LXXVIII (1905). Pp. 563-603), p. 563. 

5Martyrium Colbertinum 1, Ul. Later the value of this testimony will be considered 
from a critical point of view. 

®The truth of this statement will emerge from this study. 

7Thus, among the Apostolic Fathers, the author of the Didache, Polycarp, Hermas; 
heretics like Marcion; Apocryphal Gospels such as the Evangelium Duodecim. A thought- 
provoking evaluation of the evidence for the acquaintance of individual Apostolic Fathers 
with the Fourth Gospel will be found in the work of the Committee of the Oxford Society 
of Historical Theology, The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, (Oxford, Clarendon 


Press, 1905. v-144). 
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Gospel. True, it presupposes, and with perfect justice, the 
existence of that document, but leaves it undated in the dis- 
cussion. The Fourth Gospel would be an “ancient document” 
obviously antedating the middle of the second century. And 
we would ask: From the evidence of the Ignatian Letters alone, 
are we justified—and, if so, with what degree of certainty— 
in concluding that there existed, at the close of the first cen- 
tury, the written record of the words and deeds of Christ that, 
under the name of the Beloved Disciple, passed unchallenged 
the censorship of seventecn centuries? 

To sum up. In the fiisc setting the priority of the Fourth 
Gospel to the Epistles of [gnatius is the datum of our discus- 
sion; in the second setting it is the probandum. 

Between the two alternatives there would seem little to 
choose. By either route can we reach our objective: “Did St. 
Ignatius of Antioch know the Fourth Gospel?” Nor does the 
selection of the one in preference to the other necessitate a 
violent change in the method of investigation. Yet the latter 
setting has one feature to recommend it that is denied the 
other, an attraction all its own: it is of incomparable apologetic 
value for the traditional view of the primitive origin of the 
Fourth Gospel. For, if the evidence of Ignatius is sufficient 
of itself to demonstrate the priority of John’s Gospel, then 
an addition to apologetic history has been made. Further, the 
attainment of the objective in setting number two guarantees 
its attainment in setting number one. For then we could 
obviously add the name of Ignatius to the list of those who, by 
their utilization of the Fourth Gospel in the primitive Church, 
prove it to have been already in existence as the Christian era 
was rounding out its initial century. On the other hand, to 
presuppose the priority of the Gospel as an essential prerequisite 
of our discussion, precludes the possibility of our concluding 
to its priority from the very Letters themselves. 

To sum up. A certain answer under cover of the first 
setting means that the Christian Apologist will be enabled, 
with perfect security, to class the Letters of Ignatius among 
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the external evidence for the authenticity of the last Gospel, 
and shed a ray of light over the background of Ignatius’ 
thought. Just that much and nothing more. A certain answer 
in the affirmative under the second setting would provide an 
irresistible weapon in the hands of the orthodox Fourth Gospel 
critic. Just that and nothing less. 

We must, however, hasten to add that the effective utiliza- 
tion of the second and more alluring setting is complicated 
by a real difficulty. Let us be very concrete. We know that 
the Letters of Ignatius emanate from a period which begins 
in the year 107, and ends in the year 117. The supposition of 
the second seting is that we do mot know whether the Fourth 
Gospel was written before or after the Ignatian Epistles. Sup- 
pose, for argument’s sake, that our comparison of the two 
authors has already taken place; that the affinity between the 
two is of such a nature as to postulate for its adequate explana- 
tion a relationship of dependence, one upon the other. At 
once the vital question is inevitable: On whom does the debt 
of dependence lie? Who is the creditor, who the debtor? 
Simply, who borrowed from whom? 

Let us check the reply that surges spontaneously to our lips, 
in deference to a moment’s sober reflection. Let us recall that 
the use of the explicit testimeny of later writers as a medium 
of solution is outlawed by the very supposition of our setting. 
The answer to the question just posed, from the very nature 
of the case, must come from purely internal arguments: a state 
of affairs rendered more than ever perplexing in view of the 
fact that the Letters contain not a single demonstrable sugges- 
tion of an explicit quotation in the passages that serve as the 
sum and substance of our discussion. But, apart from the fact 
that internal arguments are seldom sufficient of themselves to 
solve such problems, those arguments that have been advanced, 
and others that might be advanced, in support of the priority 
of the Fourth Gospel on purely internal grounds, seem to the 
present writer frankly unconvincing. 

Dr. Rackl, in his splendid work on the Christology of 
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Ignatius,* has proffered two arguments in vindication of Gospel 
priority that are at first sight impressive. The first resolves 
itself into this: The author of the Gospel wrote to demoastrate 
the divinity of Christ, Ignatius to demonstrate His true 
humanity. The former, consequently, is the more ancient 
document, simply because the struggle to vindicate the divinity 
of Christ is earlier than the struggle to vindicate the true 
humanity. For “it was only when the belief in the divinity 
had taken deep root that men began to reflect on the great 
mystery of God made Man... ” 

All well and good, if it were not also very likely from the 
contents, that the Fourth Gospel is directed not only against 
Cerinthus and his ilk, but against Docetists as well.” And if it 
were not also practically certain that the First Epistle of John, 
composed about the same time, finds its most pernicious ad- 
versary in the selfsame “heresy of appearance.”” Conse- 
quently, if, with Dr. Rackl and the host of other orthodox 
scholars, we date the Gospel and First Epistle somewhere near 
the turn of the first century, we must concede at least the 
probability that, not only in the last days of Ignatius, but 
actually a decade or two before he wrote, the Docetists con- 
stituted a force with which to reckon. What warrant have 
we, therefore, for asserting with any confidence that, had the 
author of the Gospel written, say in the year 120, he would not 
have presented to the world substantially the same document 
that we actually possess here and now? Surely it is rather 
temerarious, in view of the evidence, to declare that “it was 
only when the belief in the divinity had taken deep root that 
men began to reflect on the great mystery of God made Man.” 

Again, Dr. Rackl asserts Johannine priority on this basis, 
that the Christology of Ignatius shows an advance on that of 





“Die Christologie des heiligen Ignatius von Antiochien (Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder, 
1914. Pp, xxxii-418). 

%Tbid., p. 342. 

10Cf, W. S. Reilly, The Westminster N. T. Il. The Gospel according to St. Jobn, 
(Longmans Green & Co., London and New York, 1936), p. xxxii. 

11Cf_ 1 Jn. 4, 2; 5, 6. 
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the Gospel “in der sprachlichen Formulierung.”” On the 
human side of Christ he contrasts the Johannine “The word 
was made flesh” with the Ignatian “having become perfect 
man”,” an advance in precision of expression that will scarcely 
kindle the author’s enthusiastic reaction in other scholars. On 
the Divine side of Christ Rackl admits that John may well be 
regarded as “more keen than Ignatius,” save for the more 
copious application of the word “God” to Christ in the Letters: 
a use surely to be explained by the fact that in Ignatius the 
Divinity is the datum, in John the probandum. It must be 
confessed that Rackl scores a point when he indicates that, on 
the hypostatic union, the Evangelist has no formulation com- 
parable in precision to Ignatius’ words [Eph. 7, 2]: “There is 
one Physician, of flesh and of spirit; begotten and unbegotten; 
God, come in flesh, in death, true life; from Mary and from 
God; first subject to suffering and then incapable of suffering, 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” But to postulate, as the necessary ex- 
planation of this “advance,” a priority in time which may well 
involve a mere decade or less, and in writers whose purpose 
is so different, personality so individual and style so personal, 
is more naive than convincing. 

A stronger case for the priority of the Gospel on purely in- 
ternal grounds might be constructed if one were to bring out 
in clear relief how strange it would be for an Evangelist de- 
pendent on Ignatius, and certainly writing with a view to the 
needs of the Church, to neglect what actually is Ignatius’ main 
theme, (insistence on union with, and subordination to, the 
hierarchy) and focus his attention on that which is rather 
the foundation and the scaffolding than the superstructure. 
Or how curious would be such an author’s utter omission of an 
establishment as significant as the triple hierarchy. Yet all this, 
and very much more in the same vein, has an undoubtedly 
plausible explanation in the singleness of purpose that char- 
acterizes the Fourth Evangelist; in the realization that, whether 





13]bid., p. 345; cf. p. 347. 
18§myrn. iv. 2. Rackl, p. 347. 
MPp, 345-346, “scharfer als Ign.” 
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he takes pen in hand to reannounce the “good tidings” in 100 
or a score of years later, he will project himself, heart and soul, 
into the immortal third decade of the first century. This 
harks back to the core of the difficulty: the insufficiency, in a 
question of literary dependence, of a purely internal argument 
from content and style. 

To conclude: From the above considerations it appears ad- 
visable to discard the more attractive setting in favor of that 
which accepts at the outset the priority of the Fourth Gospel. 
To forestall possible misapprehensions, however, on the justi- 
fication for such a policy, let it be noted that, in studying 
the question of the literary dependence of one document on 
another, it is not only legitimate, but also necessary, to give 
full weight to the historical evidence for the priority of one 
of the two documents. Now tradition affirms the authenticity 
of the Fourth Gospel, that is to say, its Johannine authorship 
towards the close of the first century. In the light of this con- 
sideration, do the Letters bear evidence of literary dependence 
upon the Fourth Evangelist? If the evidence points to literary 
affinity between the two documents, in the light of this con- 
sideration it points to dependence of Ignatius on the Gospel. 
Finally, it may be in place to remark here that the reader 
who sees his way clear to accepting the internal arguments for 
the priority of the Gospel to the Epistles of Ignatius, need have 
no hesitation in availing himself of the forthcoming discussion 
to arrive at a conclusion under cover of the first setting. 


II. THE PROBLEM SURVEYED HIsTORICALLY 


The present study is divided into two main divisions. For, 
prior to entering upon the critical phase, it aims to present a 
fairly complete historical survey of the question. Naturally, 
such a survey will have its quota of limitations. Consequently, 
the following pages lay no claim to numerical or material 
perfection. Yet even with quite incidental defects, the value 
of an historical procedure as an introduction to the critical is 
hardly problematic.. Quite apart from the very natural interest 
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aroused, such a sketch is still a desideratum today.” For the 
utility of an outline wherein pass in quick review not only the 
conclusions that have been reached by scholars of note, but 
likewise, where possible, the approaches that have led to these 
conclusions, cannot seriously be doubted. As a result of the 
historical investigation, the critical inquiry commands respect. 

In 1862, while the question of the authenticity of the dif- 
ferent Ignatian recensions was still being agitated, Johann 
Friedrich Bleek claimed that the Letters of Ignatius were prob- 
ably reminiscent of John’s Gospel. Bleek put no emphasis on 
this, since the question of Ignatian authenticity was in dispute. 
At the close of the year 1866, Dr. J. J. Van Oosterzee of 
Utrecht delivered four apologetical lectures in the Odeon at 
Amsterdam. His cautious comment anent the subject of our 
discussion was: “It is a fact, that Ignatius, who wrote at the 
beginning of the second century, made use of such expressions 
as prove acquaintance with those words of Our Lord which 
are contained in this Gospel alone... ”” 

In 1877 Holtzmann was to mention quite a number of 
diverse opinions current before his own time, and stated that, 
while a dependence of Barnabas and Hermas on John could 
not be thought of, the question of the relation to Ignatius was 
essentially different.’ He proceeded to a rather detailed study 
to substantiate his claim. 

In 1887 the Rev. A. Plummer was at pains to show that the 
alleged silence of the Apostolic Fathers apropos of the Fourth 
Gospel, “if it were a fact, would not be an insuperable diffi- 
culty” against its authenticity. After endeavoring to show 
that this silence “is no more than we might reasonably expect,” 
and “may be considered as telling for, rather than against the 
authenticity,” the author turns on his adversaries with the asser- 





15Rackl’s discussion, op. cit., pp. 320-348, reveals the conclusions of practically every 
scholar who has even touched on the question down to his time, a quarter of a century ago. 

16Einleitung in das Neue Testament (Berlin, Reimer, 1862. Pp. xiv-799), p. 232, 
“héchst wahrscheinliche Reminiscenzen.” 

\7Jobn’s Gospel: Apologetical Lectures (Edinburgh, Clark, 1869, Pp. xiv-256), p. 52. 
This is the translation, from the authorized German edition, by J. F. Hurst. 

18"Das Verhiltniss des Johannes zu Ignatius und Polycarp,” Zeitschrift fir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, XX (1877), pp. 187-214. P. 188, “wesentlich anders.” 
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tion that “‘the silence of the Apostolic Fathers is by no means 
certain. . . . The shorter Greek form of the Ignatian Epistles 
(c. A.D. 150) contains allusions to it, and adaptations of it, 
which cannot seriously be considered doubtful.” 

Two years later Lightfoot’s incomparable work on Ignatius 
reflected succinctly his considered opinion: “If Ignatius shows 
a full knowledge and appreciation of the teaching of S. John, 
his heart clings to the example of S. Paul.”” At its heels came 
to light the sixth edition of Westcott’s labors on the history 
of the New Testament Canon, wherein this eminent scholar 
confessed that he could discover barely a handful of “coinci- 
dences . . . between the language of St. John and Ignatius.” 
And yet, though “the references to the New Testament are 
almost exclusively confined” to the writings of Paul, these 
Letters, “as might be expected, are not without traces of the 
influence of St. John. The circumstances in which he was 
placed required a special enunciation of Pauline doctrine; but 
this is not so expressed as to exclude the parallel lines of Chris- 
tian thought.” After illustrating his contention with a few 
quotations, he protests: 

“These passages, it must be repeated, are not brought forward as 
proofs of the use of the writings of St. John, but as proofs of the 
currency of the modes of thought of St. John. They indicate at 
least that phraseology and lines of reflection which are preserved 


for us in the characteristic teaching of the fourth Gospel were 
familiar to the writer of the Ignatian Epistles.”” 


Theodor Zahn wrote much in the same sense in the same 
year, 1889, emphasizing that both Ignatius and his addressees 
were familiar with the Johannine mode of thought.” 





19T he Gospel according to S. John (Cambridge, University Press, 1887. Pp. %8), 
p. 18-19. 

20The Apostolic Fathers. Part Il. S. Ignatius. §. Polycarp. Vol. Il. Section I 
(London, Macmillan & Co., 1889. Pp. vi-619), p. 64. This is the part, volume and 
section to which we shall make reference hereafter when speaking of The Apostolic Fathers. 

214 General Survey of the History of the Canon of the New Testament, ed. 6 (Cam- 
bridge, Macmillan & Co., 1889. Pp. lvi-593), p. 33, note 1; 35-36. 

22Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons. Erster Band: Das Neue Testament vor 
Origenes. Zweite Hialfte (Erlangen und Leipzig, Deichert, 1889. Pp. 453 to 968), 
p. 903, “er zeigt . . . selbst mit (Joh.) ... vertraut ... (und) die gleiche vertrautheit 
bei den (Addressaten). 
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The year 1894 presented devotees of our Evangelist and 
martyred Bishop with their first complete study of the problem 
in von der Goitz’ detailed work on Ignatius.” Taking a dif- 
ferent point of departure from his predecessors, von der Goltz 
aimed first to compare the Ignatian range of ideas in general 
with the Johannine, and only then to examine literary details 
by the comparison of texts.” Consequently, he set out to con- 
sider the “spiritual affinity,” (geistige Verwandtschaft) , taking 
up in the first place the fundamental Johannine ideas in 
Ignatius. John and Ignatius are shown to resemble one another 
most closely in their conception of the person of Christ and 
their conception of the facts and blessings of salvation, in their 
views on the Christian life as comprised in faith and love, and in 
their acquaintance with, and attitude towards, Judaism. 

Having discussed the relation of the Ignatian Epistles to the 
Apocalypse, von der Goltz endeavored to answer a more subtle 
question. Did Ignatius come to appropriate the rich and 
developed conception of Christianity that existed “un- 
doubtedly” in Asia Minor and found in the Johannine Gospel 
and Epistles its classical expression through reading our Gospel, 
or must he be regarded as an independent witness to this way 
of thinking. He believed that his investigation has already 
shown to some extent that the latter is the case. 


“. . . Lasst sich . . . ein solch’ eigentiimlicher, religiéser Modal- 
ismus, eine solche Mystik, eine solche Zusammenfassung und Beto- 
nung der gleichen Momente, ein solcher Christusglaube, iiberhaupt 
eine so gleiche Art zu denken und zu glauben nicht einfach durch 
eine Schrift auf jemand iibertragen, der nicht Ahnliches und 
Gleiches auch sonst aufgenommen und zu seinem Eigentum 
gemacht hat (p. 130). 


In the second part of his investigation von der Goltz em- 
barked on an examination of the literary relationship. He 
considered passages where Ignatius employed the Synoptic in- 





3] enatius von Antiochien als Christ und Theologe. Eine dogmengeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung. “Texte und Untersuchungen,” XII, 3 (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1894. Pp. 206). 

34] bid., pp. 118-143, which merit an extended recapitulation. According to v. d. Goltz, 
“die ganze Denkart . . . zeigt . . . fast simtliche eigentiimliche Charakterziige ... (und) ... 
eine ganze Reihe von Ahnlichkeiten . . . der Gedankenwelt,” show basic resemblance. 


(p. 127) 
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stead of the Johannine narrative, where he showed inde- 
pendence of form and where Ignatius’ literary relation to John 
differed from that of Justin and others, and thus confirmed 
his belief that there is no literary independence, but there is an 
emphatic spiritual affinity.” 

Barely a year was to pass, however, before the Jesuit, Hein- 
rich Boese, concluded from a stuay of Johannine tone 
(Anklange) in Ignatius that Ignatius must have known John’s 
written Gospel; again, Ignatius makes it clear that Matthew’s 
Gospel was known in Asia Minor.” In the same year Alfred 
Resch found the use of the Fourth Gospel by Ignatius “indubit- 
able” and “undeniable.” 

The year 1897 presented the scholarly world with Harnack’s 
conclusion. With von der Goltz Harnack held it improbable, 
though not impossible, that Ignatius had read the Johannine 
writings; no certain decision, he feels, can be made. He did, 
however, protest against the way in which von der Goltz had 
constructed an “Asia Minor theology,” drawn Ignatius into it, 
and hit upon the hypothesis that the Bishop had previously been 
in Asia Minor.” 

The year following, Friedrich Loofs asserted, after a con- 
sideration of the “echo” of John’s Christology, that Ignatius 
must have known the Gospel, and more, he must have been 
familiar with the Johannine milieu in Asia Minor.” 

In 1899 Camerlynck criticized von der Goltz for an unwar- 
ranted insistence on the norm of perfect identity of form. In 
preference to this he suggested a consideration of the connection 
of ideas and doctrine, and endeavored to show that even a verbal 
similarity. is not always absent. His conclusion was that, though 
it seems extremely difficult to obtain complete certitude on 
such a question, nevertheless, the Gospel of John was probably 





251bid., p. 143, “starker geistiger Verwandtschaft.” 

26Die Glaubwiirdigheit unserer Evangelien. Ein Beitrag zur Apologetik (Freiburg im 
Br., Herder, 1895. Pp. 140), p. 77, 79. 

27 Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien: Paralleltexte zu Johannes. “Texte 
und Untersuchungen,” X, 4 (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1896. Pp. 224), p. 166, 173. 

28Die Chronologie der altchristlichen Literatur. 1. (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1897. Pp. 
Xvi-732), p. 397, note; cf. also p. 406, note 2, and p. 397, note. 

29Christologie, Kirchenlehre,” Realencyclopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 


IV (1898), pp. 16-56. P. 30. 
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known and used by Ignatius.” More definite was the attitude 
of H. R. Reynolds in the same year 1899, who concluded to 
“indubitable traces of the Fourth Gospel having already [prob. 
109, not later than 116] found its way from Ephesus to 
Antioch,”” 

The turn of the century not only furnished fresh impetus 
for the discussion, it gave rise, in almost equal measure, to con- 
tradictory results. Belser, speaking of the Fourth Gospel, stated 
categorically that Ignatius used John.” J. Réville adopted the 
attitude of von der Goltz.” Stahl held that dependence both 
of ideas and of literary form could be proved.” 

It was in 1902 that the storm actually broke. Otto Pfleiderer 
had, in 1887, regarded the Letters as spurious.” Now, however, 
he confessed himself convinced by Lightfoot of the genuine- 
ness.” But he exclaimed at the fallacy of arguing from a 
similarity of ideas to literary relationship. Pfleiderer asserted 
that there is not, in the whole collection of genuine letters, “‘a 
single sentence” that shows actual dependence on the Gospel or 
Epistles of John.” 

Dr. Drummond accused von der Goltz in 1903 of resting his 
argument on a very questionable critical canon. Yet, after a 
consideration of texts, he admitted that the writer of the 
Epistles was familiar with the Gospel; this, to Drummond, 
pointed to a writer after Ignatius’ time.” 

These coincidences appear to me sufficiently marked and numer- 
ous to make it probable that the writer of the Epistles was familiar 
with the Gospel. But whether the writer was really Ignatius is far 





3°De Quarti Evangelii Auctore Dissertatio (Pars prior, Lovanii, Linthout, 1899. Pp. 
xvi-208. Pars altera, Brugis, Houdmont, 1900. Pp. x-209 to 330), p. 35-36. 

31“Gospel of John,” Dictionary of the Bible (Hastings), Il (1899), pp. 694-728. P. 699. 

32Einleitung in das Neue Testament (Freiburg im Br., Herder, 1901. Pp. viii-852), p. 280. 

33Le quatriéme Evangile. Son origine et sa valeur historique (Paris, Leroux, 1901. 
Pp. viii-344), p. 325. For this reference I am indebted to Lepin, L’Origine du quatriéme 
Evengile (Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1907. Pp. xi-508), p. 46. 

“Potristische Untersuchungen. 1 (Leipzig, Deichert, 1901. Pp. vi-359), p. 188 and 
note 1, “dass bei Ign. durchweg mit der Abhingigkeit der Gedanken auch die des Ausdrucks 
sich verbindet, kann mit Sicherheit erwiesen werden.” 

85Das Urchristentum, seine Schriften und Lebren, in geschichtlichem Zusammenhang 
(Berlin, Reimer, 1887. Pp. viii-891), pp. 825 ff., 832. 

S67bid., ed. 2, II (Berlin, Reimer, 1902. Pp. v-714), p. 227. 

371 bid., p. 413. He agrees with von der Goltz; cf. note on p. 413. 

834% Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel (London, Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 1903. Pp. xvi-528), p. 258-260. 
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too large a question for us to enter upon; and ix is the less incum- 
bent upon us to do so because, even if we admit the genuineness of 
the letters, it may be contended with some show of reason that we 
have no evidence of the existence of a Johannine document but 
only of the adoption of phrases which were becoming current in 
the Church, and preparing the way for the developed doctrine 
which was afterwards incorporated in the Fourth Gospel. 


Yet he can conclude his brief treatment of the question: 


I even venture to think that the departure from Johannine lan- 
guage, and the occasional enlargement of Johannine thought, in 
the exposition of kindred themes, resembling as it does the practice 
of later writers, points to a time when the Johannine document 
was already regarded as authoritative, and a proper source for 
explanation and development. 


The selfsame year saw Paul Schmiedel endeavoring to show 
that “most of the early Christian writings which were held 
to bear testimony to the Fourth Gospel—and of these precisely 
the oldest and therefore most important—in reality do not 
justify the claim made upon them.” He remarked, with re- 
spect to the Epistles of Ignatius, “The question of the genuine- 
ness of these need not be gone into here since even Harnack 
does not regard it as probable that Ignatius had read the 
Johannine writings even though, in itself considered, the thing 
seems to him very easily possible.” The same Encyclopedia 
Biblica contains an article on the Gospels, whose descriptive and 
analytical section comes from the pen of the Rev. E. A. Ab- 
bott.” He contends that “the Ignatian passages commonly al- 
leged to prove that Ignatius recognized Jn. as a Gospel simply 
prove that he knew the substance of some traditions incor- 
porated in Jn.... ” Variations in expression, such as we 
find in Ignatius, “would be almost impossible, if the Fourth 
Gospel were familiar to the author as a Gospel, but quite 
natural if he had a recent acquaintance with the substance of 
it as a recent doctrine.” His conclusion is that Ignatius, despite 





3%*John, Son of Zebedee,” Encyclopedia Biblica (Cheyne-Black), 1903, coll. 2503-2562. 


Coll. 2546-47. 
40"Gospels,” coll. 1761-1898. Abbott’s account runs from coll. 1761-1840; Schmiedel’s 


historical and synthetical section from coll. 1839-1898. 
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an acquaintance (but not a familiarity) with John’s work, did 
not recognize John as a written Gospel.” 

Dr. Stanton summed up the evidence for an acquaintance 
with the Fourth Gospel on the part of Ignatius and Polycarp as 
inconclusive. He stated that “the Johannine expressions might 
pessibly have been derived from the phraseology of a school . . . 
the phenomena that we have noted point to acquaintance with 
it [John], but we cannot feel confident that they may not be 
due to some other cause, so long at least as we confine our 
attention to the Subapostolic Age... ”” 

In 1904 Pére Calmes, in the commentary of his work on 
the Fourth Gospel, not only noted several reminiscent parallels, 
but actually thought that in one passage (Ign. Rom. 3, 3::Jo. 
15, 18-21) a relation of dependence is discoverable.” Bishop 
Lightfoot returned to the fray to remark that, since “ . . . the 
letters contain only two direct quotations, as such, from Holy 
Scripture, under these circumstances it is sufficient if we are 
able to trace the influence of the Fourth Gospel in individual 
thoughts and phrases. Nor are such traces wanting... 

In the course of a series of lectures delivered in the Union 
Seminary, New York, in the Fall of 1904, Dr. Sanday stated 
it as his belief that it is not “so much a question of close coinci- 
dence in expression,” for if Ignatius’ “rugged strength of mind” 
. . « reproduces the thoughts of others, it “does so in a form 
of its own.” Agreeing in the main, as he admits, with von der 
Goltz, he continues: “I can quite allow that Ignatius has so 
absorbed the teaching that we call St. John’s as it were in 
succum et sanguinem that the relation cannot be adequately 
explained by the mere perusal of a book late on in life. There 
is something more in it than this.” He claims that the Epistles 
do not bear out von der Goltz’ hypothesis of a lengthy residence 





41Col. 1830. 

42T be Gospels as Historical Documents. Part I. The Early Use of the Gospels (Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1903. Pp. xv-288), pp. 20-21. 

437 *évangile selon saint Jean (Paris, Lecoffre, 1904. Pp. xvi-485), p. 315, note 1; 
p. 355, note 1; p. 401, note 1. 

44Biblical Essays, 2nd ed. (London, Macmillan Co., 1904. Pp. xiv-459), p. 81. 

45] quote from the work The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 


1912. Pp. xiv-268), p. 241-245. 
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by Ignatius in a Johannine community, and believes “it would 
be more natural to fall back on the tradition that Ignatius 
was an actual disciple of St. John,” were it not for the lack of 
early evidence (66). He does, nevertheless, put the alternat~ 
ives between “some more or less intimate connexion” in the 
“dark spaces” of their lives, and the careful study of the Johan- 
nine writings “years before the date of his journey to Rome.” 

The following year, 1905, is memorable for two highly 
important contributions to our discussion. The Committee, 
appointed by the Society of Historical Theology in Oxford, 
gave to the world the result of its efforts in a volume exhibiting 
those passages of early Christian writers which, in the opinion 
of the Committee, indicate acquaintance with any of the books 
of the New Testament. Dean Inge, to whose hands Ignatius 
was commended, thus summed up what a discussion of a 
number of texts had revealed to him: 


Ignatius’s use of the Fourth Gospel is highly probable, but falls 
some way short of certainty. The objections to accepting it are 
mainly (1) our ignorance how far some of the Logia of Christ 
recorded by John may have been current in Asia Minor before the 
publication of the Gospel. If they formed part of the Apostle’s 
oral teaching, they must have been familiar to his disciples, and 
may have been collected and written down long before our Gospel 
was composed. (2) The paucity of phrases which recall the lan- 
guage of the Gospel, and the absence of direct appeals to it; phe- 
nomena which are certainly remarkable when we consider the close 
resemblance between the theology of Ignatius and that of the 
Fourth Gospel. . . .“ 


The second memorable contribution was Paul Dietze’s article 
dealing expressly with the subject”. He begins with a rather 
lengthy, penetrating study of “the profound affinity” of 
thought in John and Ignatius. He then discusses their 
Christologies, their evaluation of the pre-Christian revelation 
of God, and their conception of the Christian life. How ex- 





The New Testament in the Apostoli> Fathers (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. 
v-144), pp. 81-83. 

4TDje Briefe des Ignatius und das Johannesevangelium,” Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, LXXVIII (1905), pp. 563-603. Dietze speaks of a “tiefgreifende Gedanken- 
verwandschaft.” 
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plain this relationship? This much the author concedes to von 
der Goltz, that a literary dependence alone is not a sufficient 
explanation. Von der Goltz’ dilemma: either Ignatius re- 
ceived this world of ideas through reading our Fourth Gospel, 
or he must be reckoned an independent witness of this world, 
was answered by von der Goltz in favor of the second alterna- 
tive. Dietz says that the dilemma does not exist. He shows 
that one of von der Goltz’ principal arguments against literary 
dependence, namely independence of form, is extremely unten- 
able as a principle, illustrating Ignatius’ method of using 
Apostolic Literature by the way in which he employs Pauline 
thoughts. Further, even in Ignatius’ sweeping originality of 
turn, repeatedly the very Johannine form echoes. This fact he 
proceeded to demonstrate in detail, and concluded: If one can 
deny that Ignatius knew the Fourth Gospel, one can deny 
with as much right that he knew any New Testament writing. 

In 1906 the Jesuit Knabenbauer entered the lists, in his 
commentary on John, with the succinct declaration of a 
literary dependence of Ignatius on John.” And Loofs reentered 
the same lists, reiterating his opinion that Ignatius was familiar 
with John’s Asia Minor milieu.“ 

The succeeding year showed itself extremely favorable to 
an affirmative answer to our question. Caspar René Gregory 
noted that Ignatius was running over with John’s Gospel and 
that Matthew and John appear to have been either his favorites 
or the ones better known to him.” M. Lepin, after men- 
tioning von der Goltz’ conclusion on the question, and citing 
Harnack, Abbott, Schmiedel and J. Réville as favoring this 
view, declared that other critics found so many and such re- 
markable points of contact that they deduced a real dependence 
of Ignatius on John.” Mer. Ladeuze, in the early part of his 





‘8Evangelium secundum loannem, “Cursus S.S.,” Cornely, Knabenbauer, Hummelauer 
(Parisiis, Lethielleux, 1906. Pp. 606), p. 13. 

{97 eitfaden zum Studium der Dogmengeschichte. 4th ed. (Halle a. S., Niemeyer, 1906. 
Pp. xxiii-1002), p. 102. 

59Cenon and Text of the New Testament (New York, Scribner, 1907. Pp. 539). Note 
that Gregory does not seem absolutely certain of the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles, 
cf. pp. 72, 178-179. 

31Op. cit. (in note 33), p. 46. 
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thorough discussion of Lepin’s work, asserted that very prob- 
ably Ignatius read and used John’s Gospel. He added that 
the affinity is too close to be explained adequately by this 
literary dependence. He believes that we must admit the 
existence in Syria, at the end of the first century, of a Christian 
teaching very similar to that of the Fourth Gospel, and in which 
Ignatius was raised even before he could read that Gospel.” 

In 1908 Jacquier raised the question of the relationship by 
quoting, apparently with approval, the remark of Mgr. Ladeuze 
on the seeming certainty of Ignatius’ frequent utilization of 
the very text of the Fourth Gospel. But, besides this parallel 
in “linguistic peculiarities,” Ignatius teaches in his Epistles a 
Christology resembling very closely that of John. After a 
consideration of texts the author concluded that Ignatius’ 
intimacy with the Fourth Gospel on the one hand, and his 
failure to cite it textually on the other, would be explicable 
on the theory that oral tradition was the source of his knowl- 
edge.” 

As may be seen, Jacquier closed with a doubt about <he 
certainty of Ignatius’ acquaintance with the actual text of 
the Gospel. To disturb the chronological order, for the nonce, 
in the interests of the logical, let us hurry on to the year 
1911. Now we find him quoting expressions that he terms 
identical or almost so, with those of the Gospel. He believes 
he has found texts “inspired by texts of the Fourth Gospel, 
though not totally concordant.” He expresses, in almost 
identical language, the doubt which was the concluding note 
of his remarks three years before, but this time he concludes 
with Ladeuze’s unhesitating affirmation of an acquaintance 
with the actual text.™ 

In 1908 MacRory summed up the conclusions of the Oxford 
Society Committee [Sanday, Zahn, Wernle, Loisy] on the 





52Torigine du quatriéme évangile, 2 porpos du livre de M. Lepin” (Rev. Bibl. N.S. 4 


[1907], cf. 559-561). 
53H istoire des livres du Nouveau Testament. IV. Les écrits johanniques (Paris, Lecoffre, 


1908. Pp. 422), p. 55-56. 
542e Nouveau Testament dans l’église chrétienne. 1, (Paris, Lecoffre, 1911. Pp. 450), 


p. 48-50. 
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subject, and claimed that “Dietze has almost established it as 
certain” that Ignatius knew the Gospel of John itself.” In 
1909 Davidson’s mind was: “The Epistles of Ignatius . . . ap- 
parently show traces of the Fourth Gospel . . . , but these 
are not conclusive.”” Peake contented himself with setting 
the opinions of Wernle and Loisy over against that of 
Pfleiderer. And Strachan, admitting an “undoubted affinity” 
between the two authors “both in expression and in doctrine,” 


remarked: 


“It cannot be regarded as certain that Ignatius used the Gospel. 
His evidence is on the border-line between evidence for the exis- 
tence of the Gospel and proof of the influence of a milieu of Johan- 
nine teaching and thought. It is probable that Ignatius had access 
to some document containing Johannine teaching (cf. e.g. his 
reference to the narrative of the woman of Samaria) ; on the other 
hand, that might easily have been a story told orally by the Apostle 
in the course of his preaching and embedded in the hearts and 


minds of those who heard him.”’” 


We are provided in 1910 with two succinct and quite con- 
tradictory estimates. B. W. Bacon claimed for Ignatius “a 
very few much disputed echoes and a diffused and equally 
disputed influence of the Gospel”; while the then President 
of the Biblical Institute at Rome, Leopold Fonck, declared 
that Ignatius “ . . . reveals in the quotations, allusions, and 
theological views found in his Epistles an intimate acquaintance 
with the Fourth Gospel.”” 

The year following, Moffatt discussed the parallelisms in 
rather minute detail, decided that “the influence of Paulinism 
. » - does not explain sztisfactorily the resemblance between 


our documents, and staced: 





55Recent Criticism and the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,” Irish Theological Quar- 


terly, TIT (1908), pp. 51-77. Pp. 56-57. 

56Gospel of John,” Dictionary of the Bible (Hastings; complete in one vol.), 1909, pp. 
477-484. P. 478. 
5684 Critical Introduction to the New Testament (London, Duckworth, 1909. Pp. 


xii-242), p. 183. 
°*“Gospel of John. I: Critical Article,” Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels (Hastings), 


I (1909), pp. 869-885. P. 875. 
58T'be Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate (London and Leipsic, Unwin, 1910. Pp. 
xii-$44), pp. 22-33. 
5®Gospel of Saint John,” Catholic Encyclopedia, VIII (1910), pp. 438-443. P. 439. 
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As Ignatius uses, but inexactly cites, the epistles of Paul without 
any formal citation or reproduction of their contents in any given 
passage .. . , why may not he have dealt with the text of the 
Fourth Gospel similarly? May not the sovereign freedom of a writer 
who uses earlier writings to help out his characteristic ideas, 
neglecting the form but conserving so much of the spirit as he 
found congenial, be held to explain the one problem as well as the 
other? (p. 579) 


He believed that the “echoes” of the Fourth Gospel in Papias, 
Ignatius, Justin and others “‘are sufficient to prove its diffusion 
as early as the first quarter of the second century.”” Dr. 
Mackintosh, concentrating on the doctrine of Christ’s Person, 
was cautious enough to declare in 1912 that Ignatius’ “ideas 
are Johannine in the main,” and endeavored to prove his con- 
tention from a study of the Christology of the Bishop of 
Antioch.” 

The Ignatian scholar may not subscribe to every one of 
Bardsley’s arguments, nor to his conclusions, but he cannot 
afford to ignore the study itself, made in 1913.” Bardsley 


writes: 


Our argument rests not only upon specific parallels but upon 
the general similarity of the two writers. We must admit items 
of evidence which though of little significance when considered 
in isolation indicate when taken together that, to use Dr. Sanday’s 
phrase, Ignatius had absorbed St. John’s teaching in succum et 
sanguinem. If he had not long meditated on the documents, he had 
passed much of his life in a church permeated by St. John’s influ- 
ence, and the negative evidence of his letters makes strongly against 
his residence in Asia. Moreover, as we shall see, this argument does 
not take account of all the evidence (p. 207). 


The author then proceeds to show in minute detail the influence 
of John on Ignatius in the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Christ, in the use of the term Logos applied to Our Lord, in 
emphasis on the subordination of the Son, in the terminology 





6°An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (New York, Scribner, 1911. 
Pp. xli-630), pp. 578-580. 

®1T he Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ (New York, Scribner, 1912. Pp. xiv-540), 
p. 130, 129-134. 

82°The Testimony of Ignatius and Polycarp to the Writings of St. John,” Journal of 
Theological Studies, XIV (1913), pp. 207-220. 
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wherewith the Incarnation is described, in the Ignatian doc- 
trine of the Christian ministry, in the insistence on unity, in 
the eucharistic phraseology, in the Ignatian doctrine of the 
Spirit, in the importance Ignatius attaches to knowledge and 
in his fondness for abstract or summarizing nouns, in the doc- 
trine of the Cross, in the doctrine of the subjects of Redemption 
and in the antithesis of love and hate, in the presentation of 
the Resurrection, in the doctrine of glory and of the power of 
the ascended Christ, and in the doctrine of Christ as the door 
of salvation. The author likewise reflects upon certain evan- 
gelical “incidents” with their parallels in Ignatius. His con- 
clusions are: 
. . » The Johannine theology is no recent acquisition of Ignatius. 

It is at the basis of his thinking, the datum and not the probandum. 

St. John’s thought and methods of expression have become part of 

the furniture of his mind. When the Epistles were written he 

must have been familiar with it for many years (p. 219). 


And further still: 


. .. Our study of the letters has proved, not only the influence of 
St. John, but also that his Epistles and Gospel were already written. 
The hypothesis of oral influence does not account for the parallel- 
isms. They presuppose the existence of St. John’s teaching in its 
present form, 2nd in the instance of the parallels with Jn. x in its 
present ordex and arrangement, and in one place Ignatius assumes 
that a distinctively Johannine logion was known to his readers 
(p. 219). 

After this, the statement of Dr. Holland must sound tame 
when he wrote in the same year that, in his Epistle to the 
Smyrnaeans, Ignatius poured out “his love and hope and joy 
and fear, in words in which mingle the spirits of the Apostle of 
Love and the Apostle of the Gentiles, while they enforce that 
ideal of order and system which traditionally belongs to the 
great Apostle to whom the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven 
were first committed.” 

Essential as is the contribution of Bardsley, it is the present 
writer’s opinion that that article met its match in the space 





*8T he Apostolic Fathers (London. S.P.C.K., 1913. Pp, 223), p. 174. 
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devoted to the subject by Dr. Rackl in his afore-mentioned 
work on the Christology of Ignatius,“ which, appearing in 
1913, interrupted the quasi-monopoly enjoyed by English- 
speaking investigators of the years immediately preceding. Dr. 
Rackl recognizes the insufficiency of the evidence supplied by 
the Martyrium Colbertinum on the personal relation of 
Ignatius to John, put believes that, though, absolutely speaking, 
Ignatius’ maner of writing may possibly be perfectly original 
or inspired by Paul, yet the Letters impress a reader as so 
characteristicaliy Johannine as almost to postulate even an 
extended personal intimacy between Ignatius and John. Rackl 
attacks Liitzelberger’s “argument from silence,” and accuses 
von der Goltz of a theory that “floats completely in the air, 
bereft of any positive halting-place,”” but does not consider 
it necessary (apparently in view of Dietze’s work) to refute 
the latter in particulars. He takes one example” to show a 
literary dependence, and agrees entirely with the conclusion of 
Zahn.” He points out very clearly how Ignatius is dependent 
on John in his Christology, taking up specifically the ideas of 
unity, the Eucharist and the Logos-concept. 

Dr. Rackl explains the difference between Ignatius and John 
by the difference in standpoint. For, though both see in Jesus 
the Messiah and Son of God, John sets out specifically to prove 
these claims, while Ignatius, accepting both as well-established 
facts, writes to prove that Christ, who is the Messiah and Son 
of God, is really and truly “Jesus,” that it was not merely in 
appearance but in truth and reality that Jesus lived on earth 
asman. This likewise, in his opinion, demonstrates the priority 
of the Gospel of John, for the attack on Christ’s Messiahship 
and Sonship was earlier than the denial of His true Humanity. 
Further, the Letters show an advance over John “in der sprach- 
lichen Formulierung.”” Rackl’s conclusion is: 





®4See note 8. On Ignatius and John, see Rackl, pp. 320-348. 
85]bid., p. 329. On von der Golt, cf. pp. 327-329. 

86Philad. vii. i (cf. Jn. iii. 8). 

ST] bid., pp. 333-334. On Zahn, cf. note 22, supra. 

88] bid., pp. 345-348. 
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Wenn wir uns schliesslich noch fragen, ob die Christologie des 
Ignatius synoptisch, johanneisch oder paulinisch ist, so kann darauf 
geantwortet werden: Fiir Ignatius und fiir die Gestaltung seines 
Christusbildes sind die synoptischen Evangelicn in gleicher Weise 
massgebend gewesen wie das Johannesevangelium und die Paulus- 
briefe. Ignatius kannt keinen Unterschied zwischen synoptischem, 
johanneischem und paulinischem Christusbild; fiir ihn bilden die 
Ausczagen der heiligen Schriften iiber Christus eine harmonische 
Einheit (p. 348). 


Writing on Ignatius in 1916, Batiffol admitted that “among 
the sources of Ignatius’ teaching, first place must be given to 
St. Paul,” but believed that “more probable” than von der 
Goltz’ conclusion of the relationship with John’s Gospel is the 
tenet that “Ignatius used the Fourth Gospel, without quoting 
it.”” Three years later Dr. Srawley conceded that “the cast of 
thought shows strong affinities with the ideas of the Johannine 
writings ...,” but averred that “it is difficult to prove that 
Ignatius is in any passage quoting from the Fourth Gospel.” 
Loisy, writing in 1921, still doubted, in spite of the Logos doc- 
trine and anti-I°ncetic passages, that Ignatius knew John.” 

Burney treate. the subject somewhat thoroughly in 1922, 
and concluded that Ignatius was thoroughly familiar with the 
Johannine Theology, and “therefore with the documents them- 
selves” . . . Ignatius’s knowledge of the Fourth Gospel . . . 
seems to be proved to demonstration. The manner in which 
he utilizes its teaching shows further that his acquaintance with 
it was not merely superficial, but that he had assimilated it 
through a familiarity extending over many years.” 

According to Streeter, writing in 1925, Ignatius’ “whole 
outlook and his theology have been profoundly influenced by 
the study of this Gospel; but his use of it suggests that it is not 
yet recognized in his own Church as on the same level of 





6%Tgnatius,” Dictionary of the Apostolic Church (Hastings), I (1916), pp. 594-605. 
P. 601. 

The Epistles of St. Ignatius Bishop of Antioch. 3rd ed. (London, S.P.C.K., and New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1919. Pp. vii-132), p. 29. (First ed., 1900.) 

"lLe quatriéme évangile. Les épitres dites de Jean (Paris, Nourry, 1921. Pp. 602), 
pp. 7-8. 

™2The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1922. Pp. 176), 
p. 170-171. 
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authority as Matthew.” More apropos of our question, Streeter 
admits some rather remarkable points of contact with John. 
But “even if these are quotations,” they are so few that the 
Fourth Gospel cannot have been regarded as authoritative.” 

In 1926 Hugh Pope, O. P., found in Ignatius “reminiscence” 
rather than “direct quotation.” However, “we can demand 
for Ignatius an acquaintance with... John... ,” and in fact 
discovered “an unquestionable quotation.”"* Dr. Carpenter’s 
brief concern with the parallels in 1927 urged him to conclude 
to a type of thought kindred with the Johannine. But there is 
no trace of a Gospel.” In the same year Pére Lagrange’s splen- 
did commentary on John had this to say respecting the relations 
between Ignatius and the Gospe!: Ignatius does not cite John, 
but he is imbued with John’s doctrine.” 

De Grandmaison’s life-work on Christ in 1928 contained 
scant reference to che matter in hand, and may leave room for 
doubt as to the mind of the author. He stated that Ignatius was 
filled with Johannine thought and spirit and found one certain 
allusion to a text, which may be a citation. He quoted Burney’s 
conclusion, apparently with approval.” About the same time, 
Lebreton, in an epoch-making work, declared that Ignatius was 
the heir of Saint Paul and Saint John.” 

In 1929, Doctor Bernard, in his commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel, wrote: 

He (Ignatius) moved in circles where the Johannine presentation 
of Christianity first found explicit expression, and this may 
account, in part, for the remarkable likeness of his thought and 
religious diction to the writings of Jn. It does not follow that in 


the Ignatian Epistles there is any conscious literary obligation to 
the Fourth Gospel, although this is possible. But it is in accordance 





"8T he Four Gospels. A Study of Origins, Treating of the Manuscript Tradition, Sources. 
Authorship, & Dates. (New York, Macmillan & Co., 1925. Pp. xiv-622), p. 455, 505. 

™T he Catholic Student’s “Aids” to the Study of the Bible. IV. The New Testament 
(The Gospels). 2nd ed. (London, Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1926. Pp. xvi-408), 
p. 79. The “quotation” is Philad. vii. 1 (cf. Jn. iii. 8), p. 276. 

"The Johannine Writings. A Study of the Apocalypse cnd the Fourth Gospel (Boston 
& New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1927. Pp. xii-493), p. 206. 

T6Evangile selon saint Jean. 3rd ed. (Paris, Lecoffre, 1927. Pp. cxcix-554), Intr., p. xxv. 

"Jésus Christ. Sa Personne, som message, ses preuves. 1 (Paris, Beauchesne, 1928. Pp. 
XXXVili-412), p. 131. The “citation” is Philad. vii. 1 (cf. Jn. iii. 8). On Burney, cf. 
pp. 36-37. 

8Histoire du Dogme de la Trinité des Origines au Concile de Nicée. Ul. 3rd ed. (Paris, 
Beauchesne, 1928. Pp. xxii-701), p. 283. (1st ed., 1910.) 
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with all probabilities, that Ignatius had read this famous book 
which had been produced with the imprimatur of the Church at 
Ephesus a quarter of a century before he wrote to the Christians of 
that place. He uses several Johannine phrases after a fashion which 
is difficult to explain if they are no more than reflections of current 
Christian teaching (p. lxxi). 


And, in summing up his discussion: 


Ignatius does not name John, nor does he mention his writings; 
but his circumstances could not have left him ignorant of the per- 
sonality of the man, while the phraseology of the Ignatian Epistles 
betrays acquaintance with the teaching and probably with the text 
of the Fourth Gospel (p. Ixxii). 


The author has found the writings of Ignatius, together with 
those of Justin and Ireneaus, “‘more valuable than any of the set 
commentaries by the Fathers: Ignatius for his theological pre- 
suppositions, which are markedly like those of the Fourth 
Evangelist. . . .”” 

Heinrich Schlier found in Ignatius a strain of localized Syrian 
Christianity, colored by Gnosticism. Even admittedly minute 
parallels did not indicate to Schlier either conceptual or literary 
contact.” 

Pére Durand, in his volume on the Fourth Gospel in the 
Verbum Salutis collection, opened our discussion in 1930 with 
the remark that the Epistles of Ignatius and the Odes of Solo- 
mon are impregnated with Johannine ideas.” Returning to the 
scene, if only in an incidental way, Moffatt noted of Ignatius: 
“Even when he is echoing Pauline phrases or Johannine ideas, 
he does it in his own way.”” 

In 1931 Howard offered Eucharistic parallels between Igna- 
tius and Jn. vi, and, though not commenting on our precise 
question, was of opinion that Ignatius, like Justin Martyr, seems 
“to represent the type of eucharistic doctrine most conspicu- 





194 Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Jobn. 1 (New 
York, Scribner, 1929. Pp. clxxxviii-290), p. Ixxi-lxxii; also, pp. clxxxvi-vii. 

8Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den Ignatiusbriefen (Giessen, ‘épelmann, 
1929. Pp. iv-188), p. 175-177. 

81Evangile selon saint Jean. 21st ed. (Paris, Beauchesne, 1930. P. liii-591), Intr., p. xvii. 

82"Tenatius of Antioch—A Study in Personal Religion,” Journal of Religion, X (1930), 
pp. 169-186. P. 176. 
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ously in the thought of the Fourth Evangelist.” In the same 
year Tillmann stated that the Letters have the first traces of 
the Gospel, without affording certain proof that Ignatius knew 
a written form of it. Place for admitting Ignatius’ personal 
contact with John or John’s group must be kept open.” 

The year 1932 gave us the first volume of Lietzmann’s his- 
tory of the ancient Church, wherein the author remarked that 
Ignatius was influenced both by Paul and John both in respect 
of ideas as well as in the very ring of numerous expressions. 

In 1929 Dr. Bernard, in his commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel, wrote: 

. . . Seine Briefe tragen sehr im Gegensatz zum Brief des rém- 
ischen Ciemens durchweg den Stempel seiner geistigen Eigenart, 
die aufs stirkste durch Paulus, nicht wenig auch durch Johannes 
beeinflusst ist und diese Abhangigkeit unbeschadet aller sonstigen 


Originalitat auch dauernd in der Formung der Gedanken wie in 
zahlreichen zitatartigen Anklangen zum Ausdruck bringt.® 


And yet, before the year drew to its close, Friedrich Augustus 
Schilling was to express his belief that “literary relationships 
with the Fourth Gospel are doubtful, though parallelisms in 
thought and expression are prominent.” 

Three years later a doctorate dissertation in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, concerned with the Christianity 
of Ignatius, appeared in print from the pen of Cyril Charles 
Richardson.” As far as the present writer is aware, this volume, 
which has for its aim to examine the Christianity of Ignatius 
and its relationship to the religious ideas of his predecessors, 
especially Paul and John, is the latest attempt to deal with our 
subject in any detail. Richardson believes that a great many 
of the likenesses in ideas, brought up by Dietze and others, 
ie . . > . 

ave parallels in Paul, to whom Ignatius’s indebtedness can 
hardly be denied.” Iie continues: 

88T he Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation (London, Epworth, 1931. 
Pp. 292), pp. 265-266, and 213. 

84Das Johannesevangelium. 4th ed. (Bonn, Hanstein, 1931. Pp. xii-364), p. 12. Jo. 6 
shows its influence on the Eucharistic phraseology of Ignatius, p. 146. 

85Geschichte der alten Kirche. 1. Die Anfange (Berlin und Leipzig, de Gruyter, 1932. 


Pp. vii-323), p. 253. 
8The Mysticism of Ignatius of Antioch (Philadelphia, U. of P., 1932. Pp. 75), pp. 6-7. 
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The important question, therefore, it seems to me, is whether 
Ignatius incorporates in his letters ideas that are unique to John. 
If this is the case and it can be assumed that Ignatius lived in a 
“Johannine atmosphere,” we have an antecedent probability that the 
Fourth Gospel is the source of the three possible literary reminis- 
cences which alone are far from conclusive proof of Ignatius’s 
acquaintance with Johannine literature (p. 68). 


Richardson goes on to reject a great number of alleged par- 
allels as proof, either because of lack of agreement with John, 
or else because of simultaneous agreement with Paul, claims that 
“actually the only ideas that can be considered unique to Igna- 
tius and John are those connected with the Eucharist,” and 
feels himself compelled to assert that these parallels ‘tare not 
overwhelming proof of the dependence of Ignatius upon John.” 
After discussing three allegedly parallel passages, the writer 
concludes: 

None of these passages is in itself convincing proof of the literary 
dependence of Ignatius upon John, but when one recognizes the 
free and independent way in which Ignatius makes use of Pauline 
language and phrases, it does not seem impossible that he has here 
Johannine passages in mind. However, the question of his indebt- 
edness to John has not yet been indubitably established, nor on the 
other hand is there sufficient justification for denying it altogether. 
Perhaps the evidence at our command is not sufficient to enable us 
to give a final and conclusive judgment (p. 74-75). 


In 1937 Ludwig Késters, S. J., in his splendid work, Unser 
Christusglaube, observed: “We find definite literary traces of 
the Fourth Gospel in the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch 
(d. 107).”" We close this review of the history of criticism of 
Ignatius’ letters with the view of Hépfl, O. S. B., who finds in 
the Bishop of Antioch a familiarity with the Gospels of 


>. 89 


Matthew and John, and a doctrinal viewpoint nearest John’s. 





8'T he Christianity of Ignatius of Antioch (New York, Columbia U., 1935. Pp. x-120). 
Cf. pp. 68-75. The texts with possible Johannine allusions are Rom. 7, 2; Magn. 7, 1; 
8, 2; Philad. 7, 1. 

88] quote from the translation by Joseph W. Grundner, under the title, The Believer’s 
Christ (St. Louis, Herder, 1939. Pp. 416), p. 238. 

89Introductio Specialis in Novum Testamentum. 4th ed. (Roma, Anonima Libraria 
Cattolica Italiana, 1938. Pp. xxii-569), p. 11. 

(To be continued) 
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THE SACRIFICE OF MELCHISEDECH 
JAMES E. COLERAN, S.J. 


Weston COLLEGE 
RIJEF indeed is the original documentary evidence for the 
existence of Melchisedech, priest and king of Salem. Three 
verses of Genesis (14, 18-20) picture him succinctly and then 
allow him to pass quietly out of the life-story of Abraham. 

But this dignitary, though he ruled a tiny state, and must 
have been very insignificant in comparison to other rulers of 
his time, has been from his day to our own a subject of interest; 
first to the Hebrews,’ then, after the famous comparison 
between Christ and Melchisedech in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
to the Christians. Among the Christians themselves, he has 
been a center of controversy. The early Trinitarian heretics 
and Gnostics chose him as a figure around which to weave error 
and speculation. The Reformation period found him the 
object of countless treatises in connection with the question of 
sacrifice. Criticism relegated him to mythology, but seems 
today ready to treat him less unkindly.’ Since Paul, at least, we 
find him a constant topic of exegetical interest. 

Of the many questions that arise in the study of Genesis 14 
we are going to limit ourselves to one: Was there a sacrifice on 
the occasion of the meeting of Abraham and Melchisedech? 

A strictly literal translation of the passage runs as follows: 


18. And Melchisedech, king of Salem, brought out bread and 
wine; and he was a priest of the most high God (El Elyon) ; 

19. And he blessed him and said: Blessed be Abraham by the 
most high God, creator of heaven and earth, 

20. And blessed be the most high God who delivered your 
foes into your hand. And he gave him tithes of all. 


Is there a question of sacrifice in this text? We shall try to 
answer that question by an examination of the text and context. 


1Ps, 109 (T.M. 110), 4. 2Esp. chap. 7. 

3Most commentators, even non-Catholics, now admit at least the “great antiquity” of 
this passage. Cf. H. Gunkel, Genesis 3 (1910), p. 286; O. Procksch, Die Genesis (1924), 
p. $12. 
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Now Catholic exegetes at one time held that the idea of 
sacrifice was expressed in the verb yx*y{7, which is translated by 
the LXX éErjveyxev, by Jerome, “proferens,” which we trans- 
lated above “brought out.” This opinion is today practically 
abandoned.‘ As Ed. Busse points out,’ the favorite text used 
in proving that this Hiphil means ‘to sacrifice’ is found in 
Judges 6, 18-19. Gideon talking to the angel of the Lord says: 
“Do not go away from here, I beg you, until I return and bring 
forth my offering” *MN32"N¥ ‘MNT. Then in the next verse 
Gideon prepares a \id, cakes, and broth, and he “brought them 
forth (X¥i") to him.” He then lays them on a rock at the 
bidding of an anzel, and they are consumed by fire. If there 
is a sacrifice here,* it would be difficult to prove that fact from 
the Hiphil form alone. For the ordinary meaning of this form 
of the verb is “to cause to come forth,” “to lead forth.” Fre- 
quently “God caused Israel to come out of Egypt”.’ Or occa- 
sionally it means “to cause to come upon.” I think that 
Arendzen’s attempt’ to derive a sacrificial meaning from the 
verb is not conclusive, as G. Brinkworth notes.” It is not even 
certain that the use of “my offering” (with minha), is to be 
taken as sacrificial." Hence it would seem far-fetched to try 
to found an argument for the sacrifice of Melchisedech on the 
mere verb-form, even in combination with the offering. Still 
it is worth noting that Buchanan-G ay” sees what we may call 
a sacrificial “coloring” in some uses of the causative of verbs of 
“going.” Taken alone, therefore, “he brought bread and wine” 
is neutral. Does the context hint at sacrifice? 


4J. P. Arendzen defends this opinion in his article “Melchisedek,” The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, 27 (1926), pp. 115-117. 

5Der Wein im Kult des A. T., Freiburg, Theol. Stud., 29 (1922, p. 37. 

SA. Vaccari, “Melchisedech,” etc. Verbum Domini, 18 (1938), p. 209; and P. F. 
Cremin, “Melchisedech,” etc., in Irish Eccl. Record, 51 (1938), p. 475, hold against a 
sacrifice. 

TEx 12, 51; 13, 3 and passim. Cf. P. F. Cremin, art. cit., p. 474. 

8Deut. 22, 14. 

*Loc. cit. 

10"Melchisedech,” King of Salem, Clergy Review, 10 (1935), 354, n. 16. Cf. also 
Cremin, loc. cit. 

11Cf, reasons against sacrificial offering given by Vaccari and Cremin in articles already 
cited. 
12Sacrifice in the O. T., Oxford (1925), p. 28. 
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Immediately after the statement of the bringing forth bread 
and wine we have the clause, “and he was a priest.” 

F. J. Jerome says of this clause: “It is interesting to see how 
some try to twist the meaning of ‘for’ in the Hebrew, which is 
decisive for the sacrificial nature of the text.”"* Though “de- 
cisive” is perhaps too strong a word, some Catholics do not give 
sufficient consideration to the expression. 

Two modern non-Catholic exegetes treat of the expression, 
and while they do not refer to the Vulgate’s “erat enim” they 
conclude against it. Jacob says“ that the clause is circumstan- 
tial and is the foundation for what follows. Kénig says” it is a 
circumstantial adversative, referring to or modifying what fol- 
lows. Jacob is a Jew and K6nig a Protestant. But even Hum- 
melauer and Heinisch,” while allowing some basis for the 
translation “erat enim,” note that other translations have “et 
ipse erat,” and say that the Septuagint with “jw 8&” is against 
the Vulgate, since the Greek particle is an adversative. 

Jacob gives a list of texts to justify his joining [73 X17 
to what follows. Let us examine the texis. 

Gen. 14, 10: “And the valley of Siddim was full of slime- 
pits, and the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fied and fell there” 
(or “into them”). Now first of all it is to be noted that this 
clause has a noun subject and not a pronoun subject. And 
clauses with noun subjects are frequently to be joined syntac- 
tically with what follows. This is very much less frequently 
the case with pronominal clauses. Still I think the connection 
in the text is not conclusive in Jacob’s favor. For in v. 8 
we read: “The kings (of the Pentapolis) went out and joined 
battle with them in the valley of Siddim.” Verse 9 is a paren- 
thesis explaining “them.” Verse 10 might be translated “which 
valley of Siddim” etc. without violence to sense or to syntax. 

Gen. 14, 12: “And they took Lot .. . and they went away, 


13, J. Jerome, Das Geschichtliche Melchisedech Bild und Seine Bedeutung im Hebrier- 
brief (1917), p. 66. 

148. Jacob, Das Erste Buch der Tora (1934), p. 379. 

SE. Kénig, Die Genesis? (1925), p. 475. 

16Fr. de Hummelauer, In Genesim (1908), p, 383; P. Heinisch, Das Buch Genesis 
(1930), p. 222. 
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and he was dwelling 3% N17) in Sodom.” Here quite clearly kK 
the pronoun refers back to Lot. The Kings who took away the t 
inhabitants of Sodom took away Lot “because he lived in 
Sodom.” The Vulgate has “qui habitabat”; the LXX: 
iv yaQ xatoimdv, using an explanatory particle. D 
Gen. 14, 13 has two clauses of a similar nature to which Jacob | pD 
refers. [3% NIM) is translated rightly in the Vulgate: “qui A 
habitabat”’; explicative, therefore, of the preceding. The clause _ - 
m3 "9Y3 DT) is translated rightly by the Vulgate: “hi enim K 


pepigerant foedus cum Abram.” ie 
A similar examination of the clauses in Gen. 12, 6 and 13, 7 a 
would show that Jacob does not establish his case by the exam- _~ pe 


ples he quotes. His last example (Gen. 37, 7) is not exactly W 
parallel, being introduced by “And behold.” 
KGnig, also, takes note of the syntax of the clause in the verse 


in our discussion, and says that it is adversative, and explains ‘a 
what follows (the blessing of Abraham). He translates the flo 
verse as follows: “Und Melkisedeq, der Kénig von Salem, rs 
brachte Brot und Wein heraus, wahrend er doch ein Priester.” pn 

For this type of circumstantial clause explaining the follow- rae 
ing clause Kénig refers to his own grammar.” Here he cites me 


many examples of circumstantial clauses, but there is only one thi 
example which would at all justify his translation of our clause per 
in a sense so strongly adversative and disjunctive. The example Or 
is the clause beginning °JX) in Psalm 72, 23a (73 in T. M.), | pa 
where he translates “und ich” i. e. ““Wahrend ich doch.” | cal 

This example is taken from the Psalms, hence from poetry, chis 
and may be objected to as a foundation for a rule of the sober pe 
construction of narrative style. Secondly, the particular pas- _ ee 
sage in which it is found is made up of a series of clauses, which on 
would admit of several translations. However, most translators | adje 


take the clause in the adversative sense." The Vulgate has: | pt 
“Ut jumentum factus sum apud ¢e, et ego semper tecum.” or li 
: 
| that 


The “et” does not give any light one way or another. The | 
Bigs p «18s 


1 Historisch-Komparative Syntax der Hebr. Sprache (1897), #362q. 5 2077 
18Cf. ¢.g., A. Vaccari, Il Libro di Giobbe ¢ 1 Salmi (1927), p. 145; “Ma io stard | 


sempre con Te.” 
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Revised Version has “Nevertheless.” The LXX has “and I” at 
the beginning of a new sentence, exactly as in the Vulgate. 
But Fr. Baethgen” takes the whole passage thus: 


‘Als mein Herz erbittert war, und Schmerz mir durch die Nieren schnitt, 
Da war ich ein Tier ohne Verstand, war dir gegeniiber ein Vieh. 


* Denn ich bin bestandig bei dir. . . . ” (For I am ever near Thee.) 


And to one comparing the translation with the Hebrew it 
makes good sense and violates no rule of syntax. Neither 
K6nig nor Jacob, therefore, establish their translations by 
really parallel examples. We may note also that K6nig in Gen- 
esis 14, 13b translates the same Hebrew construction by “wahr- 
ender...” (since) and not “wahrend er doch” (but since ...). 
What is the reason for such a change in syntax in five verses? 

But let us examine the case apart from the text.” 

The copula followed immediately by a noun or pronoun, 
instead of by a verb, is used in Hebrew to interrupt the ordinary 
flow of a narrative, or a succession of ideas. Such an interrup- 
tion of time sequence or logical sequence is practically always 
present when anything but the verb follows the copula. This 
interruption or break may occur, because the narrative is to 
take a completely mew turn, as in the beginning of Gen. 16; 
this is not the case in our text. Or it may be because a new 
subject is being introduced; again this is not the case in our text. 
Or, finally, to give some circumstance that explains, but does 


_ not succeed in time or thought the preceding clause. Pronom- 


inal clauses, as distinct from nominal clauses, belong usually to 
this last group. Now there are cases where such clauses may 
refer to what follows. Hence there is question, i) whether we 
should be justified in laying down a rule to the effect that pro- 
nominal clauses of the type: copula—pronoun—substantive (or 
adjective) modify what precedes. If so, we ought to class as 


‘exceptions the cases where such clauses refer to what follows, 
or ii) whether we should refrain from rigid rules and say merely 
' that ordinarily such clauses modify what precedes. 


; 





18Psalmen® (1904), in loc. 
20The basis of my discussion is S$. Driver’s “Hebrew Tenses”? (1892}, pp. 195-211. 
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Using Driver as a point of departure I have collected exam- 
ples of the use of these clauses, restricting myself to Genesis, 
and to strictly parallel constructions. I am also setting down 
the Septuagint translation, because many of the examples will 
show that Hummelauer and Heinisch (among others) are 
incorrect when they say that the Septuagint took the clause in 
Gen. 14, 18 to refer to the following because of its use of an 
adversative Greek particle. The lexica and the grammars go 
against such statements. Thus the “Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae”™ and Liddel-Scott” tell us that the particle §§ some- 
times subjoins a clause in such a manner that it may be replaced 
by “ydéo” This is, of course, for classical Greek. Thayer ™ 
attests a similar usage in the N. T.; the particle introduces 
explanations and separates them from the things to be 
explained. In intercalated explanations, the two particles came 
to be confounded, and were equivalent in usage. Some of our 
examples show this rule holds for the Greek of Genesis. 

Gen. 15, 2: “And Abraham said, Lord God, what will you 
give me, seeing I go xi 99x) childless. The Greek, 
*  éy@ 8& daodvonor .” 

Here the Hebrew clause is certainly explicative referring to 
the preceding, and the Greek particle is not adversative. 

Gen. 18, 1: And the Lord appeared to Abraham in the 
vale of Mambre, as he was sitting 3 N17) in the door of his 
tent. The Greek has xatnpévov aitod. 

Gen. 18, 8: “He took the butter and milk and the calf which 
he had boiled, and set them before them, standing by them 
“py nim as they ate. The Greek has: adtdc 88 xaguotixet 
Here the clause may in sense refer to what follows. But the 
translation may also follow the lines: “Standing by them he 
served them the butter, etc., and they ate.” It is hardly a 
conclusive case one way or another. 





21Vol. 2 (B-D), Col. 927. 224 Greek-English Lexicon® (1901), p. 329, s.v, no. 4. 


224 Greek-English Lexicon® (1901), p. 329, s.v. no. 4. 
284 Greek-English Lexicon of th: N.T. (1888), p. 125, s.v. no. 6, 
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Gen. 18, 10: “And Sarah heard in the tent door which was 
behind him” YONN NIM- The Greek: otoa dmotev atto*, 
Again the clause modifies the preceding. 

Gen. 18, 27: I will speak to my Lord although I am but dust 
and ashes DN) WY 'D3x). The Greek: “éyd dé eyu yij “th.” 
Again clearly a clause modifying the preceding. The sense of 
the clause is concessive and the Greek particle is to that extent 
adversative, but certainly not adversative-disjunctive. 

Gen. 20, 3: “Behold you are a dead man, because of the 
woman whom you have taken, for she is a man’s wife.” 
(,...29y3 NN). The Greek: “att dé cot”. Again 
we have a clause explicative of the preceding statement, and 
again note the Septuagint use of the particle.” 

Gen. 25, 29: And Jacob cooked pottage and Esau came faint 
from the field; i. e., Esau came and he was faint ( YY 81) ). 
The Greek: jAdev 8&8 "Hoav... éxAcinwv. The clause in ques- 
tion modifies the preceding; the LXX participle is accurate. 

Not to consume too much space, the reader is referred to 
similar examples in Gen. 32, 32; 37, 2; 42, 38; 48, 14, as they 
lie in the Hebrew and LXX texts. In Gen. 38, 5, Kittel’s emen- 
dation is probably suggested by the LXX. Apart from these 
examples there is one which I think is questionable in Gen. 
34, 30. It would seem to be better to take the phrase 
+++ee 19 DD °IN) as referring to what follows; thus: Jacob said 
*.. You have troubled me and made me hateful to the... 
inhabitants of this land. Since I am small in number they will 
. . . kill me.” But the translation: ““You have made me hate- 
ful to the . . . inhabitants of this land, despite the fact that 
I am small in number (i. e. weaker than they and at their 
mercy), and they will now kill me,” is possible. 

According to the ordinary syntax, therefore, the translation 
of the clause [733 N17) in Gen. 14, 18 would be: “And Melchi- 
sedech, the king of Salem, brought out bread and wine, for 
(explicative)* he was a priest of the most high God, and he 


24P. F. Cremin (I. c. p. 475), points out that the Masoretic reading in 14, 18 favors 
this syntax. 
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blessed, etc.” But in view of the fact that syntax is not finally 
conclusive, we ask if offering and priesthood are joined. 

Procksch” says the hungry refugee was met with food and 
drink. He gives Isaias 21, 14 as an example. Heinisch, quoting 
Dt. 29, 5s, also takes this view,” as do Vaccari” and Busse.” ‘To 
those who hold that the bread and wine must have been for 
some other use than mere refreshment,” since Abraham clearly 
had food with him, Heinisch” answers with a question: “Is it 
usual to give a traveller or a friend refreshment only when he 
has not a piece of bread left?” 

The question then arises: If the priesthood is not introduced 
to explain the bringing forth of bread and wine, what does it 
explain? The common non-Catholic view is that the priest- 
hood explains the blessing that follows. To which it may be 
answered that anyone could bless in those early times: the 
blessing was not a distinctly nor an exclusively priestly act. 
And Jacob’s remark” that the blessing was part of the office of 
the priest according to Dt. 10, 8; 18, 5-7; 21, 5, is not quite 
apposite. For that law was written down centuries after our 
event for priests; it did not apply to a Chanaanite king. 

Father Vaccari’s recent suggestion™ that the title “priest of 
El Elyon” is introduced to explain or prepare for the blessing 
in the name of El Elyon, since this name was unusual for the 
Hebrews, has more force. But neither is it final. Why intro- 
duce the priesthood? To prepare for the unusual name the 
author could have said, ““And he was a ‘worshipper’ (or some 
such epithet) of El Elyon.” Besides there is evidence that, 
though the Hebrews used this name but infrequently, it was 
not so strange a name to them; recall the god Elion of the 
Phoenicians and Aliyon (or Aleyon) of Ras Shamra. 

So without excluding the possibility of the other interpreta- 
tions, it seems preferable to accept the clause as explaining the 





2530p. cit. p. 513. 61. c. 
Tart. cit., Verbum Domini, 18 (1938), p. 211ff. 
28Der Wein im Kult des A. T., pp. 37-41. 


29For example, B. Jacob, op. cit. p. 379. 
3], ¢, 31]. c. S2art. cit. p. 210 s. 
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bringing forth of bread and wine, if we can find (apart from 
the syntax which favors it) a reason for such a connection. 

Jacob, though he takes our clause to refer to what follows, 
says: “The bringing forth of bread and wine is a priestly act.” 
The scene puts before us a “‘festliches Mahl,” a sort of fore- 
runner of the later Jewish Kiddush. 

And indeed, many modern commentators see something ritu- 
alistic in the act of Melchisedech. The whole context viewed 
in the light of ancient customs favors such an interpretation. 
The characters, Melchisedech, the king of Salem, Abraham 
and his allies, the solemn invocations of El Elyon, the giving of 
tithes, the disposal of the booty, all indicate that this meeting 
was a solemn council, and even concerned a sort of pact 
between the princes. And we know that in those days (as 
later), such councils and pacts were sealed by a sacrifice.” 
Blome” cites Wellhausen, “Reste Arabischen Heidentums,” 
p. 121, as giving the reason for this. He says that all agree- 
ments were sealed by a banquet in which some idea of sacrifice 
entered, since God was considered a third party to the contract, 
and “Essengemeinschaft ist sakrale Gemeinschaft.” There is a 
passage in the Tel El Amarna Tablets” where a subject prince 
is considered traitorous for partaking of such a banquet with 
the enemy of the Egyptian king. Busse asserts” that the scene 
in Gen. 14, 18 is a sort of sacred meal, not precisely a sacrifice, 
but the distinction between the two is not too clear in the text. 

If we recall also that Abraham was returning from a victory, 
and that victory sacrifices or sacrifice banquets were a custom 
of ancient East, we would naturally expect a ritual meal here. 
Recently discovered sculptures of the Hittite period® show two 
persons sitting at a table with bread and a chalice. Sometimes 
the representation sets forth the blessing of the chalice; some- 





33], ¢, 

34Cf, Gen. 15, 26, 30; 31, 54; Jos. 9, 14. 

35F, Blome, Die Opfermaterie in Babylonien und Israel (1934), p. 359. 

36Cf. J. A. Knudtzon, Die el Amarna-Tafeln, Leipzig (1915), Vol. 1, Ep. 162, 1. 23; 
p. 654. 

37]. c. 

38Cf. E. Burrows, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1925), 277 s. and A. H. 
Sayce, in The Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology (1906), p. 94ff. 
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times one of the persons is a divinity represented by a priest, 
and the other is a warrior going to war or returning. This is 
only a faint light, it is true, but when we realize that the Cha- 
naanites had the practice of a banquet sacrifice,” it seems safe 
to say that Melchisedech, priest and king, presided at such a 
rite on this occasion. The Encyclopedia Biblica in the article, 
“Sacrifice,” says that such a practice was common in early 
times, and even cites Gen. 14, 18 as an example. Robertson 
Smith favors" this view that victory sacrifices were common. 

There is one other element in the passage that might lead us 
to the conclusion that Melchisedech performed a sacrificial rite. 
The giving of tithes might be an indication of a distinctly 
priestly act. This idea is found nowhere sufficiently developed 
to form a conclusive indication. But since the tithes have 
generally a religious signification and are connected with sacri- 
fice at least indirectly it would be interesting to examine the 
question further if space allowed. Our conclusion, therefore, 
is that the bringing forth of bread and wine was for refresh- 
ment, but not exclusively so. There was a sacrificial element 
also. And Melchisedech’s priesthood is introduced to explain 
why he presided at this solemn gathering. 

It would be interesting, also, to trace further the tradition of 
Melchisedech in Old Testament and in New Testament times. 
But that has been ably done elsewhere,” and my desire has been 
to see what the text and context themselves give us in the light 
of philology, syntax, and the history of the times. And I think 
it is fair to conclude that Jerome did not go against any of 
these, when he put down his translation (with all that it 
implies) , “Erat enim sacerdos Dei altissimi.” 





39Cf. M-J Lagrange, Efudes sur les Religions Sémitiques (1905), p. 2376. 

Vol. (O-Z), Col. 4194. 

{1The Religion of the Semites* (1927), p. 403, n. 2. 

42The three most recent discussions are: A. Vaccari, Verbum Domini, 18 (1938), pp. 
208-214. P. F. Cremin, The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 51 (:938), pp. 469-487; 52 


(1938), pp. 37-45. W. J. McGarry, S.J., “Paul and the Crucified” (1939), pp. 132-161. 
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ALCUIN AND SOME FAVORED VOTIVE 
MASSES 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


St. Mary’s CoLlLece 


UNDAY for Sunday, almost the whole year through, priests 
chant or recite the Preface of the Holy Trinity, which is, 
as it were, borrowed from the Feast of the Holy Trinity. That 
Mass for Trinity Sunday, the Preface included, was itself bor- 
rowed, it turns out historically, from where it occurs farther 
on in the missal, at the head of those favored Votive Masses, 
which may on ferial days be used as the conventual Mass in 
monastic and collegiate churches. The same collection of 
Votive Masses closes with that of the Blessed Virgin for Satur- 
days, and that circumstance has for centuries consecrated that 
day as belonging in a special way to Mary. The Votive Mass 
of the Holy Spirit is also found in the same grouping, that of 
the Holy Cross for Fridays, and that of the Holy Angels. 
Indeed, the Votive Mass of the Holy Eucharist excepted, one 
would recognize in the Masses mentioned the Votive Masses 
dearest to Catholic piety the world over for the last thousand 
years. Now, since none of these Masses is of Roman origin, or 
first saw the light in official service-books, whether at Rome or 
elsewhere, ar, knowledge of their beginnings, and the fortunes 
attending .' 2r« until, by sheer attractiveness, they imposed 
themselves ou Western Christendom, will serve to interpret to 
ourselves some most precious parts of our own piety. 

Of course it has always been known in the schools that the 
Masses mentioned are found in a little Sacrasnentary (Liber 
Sacramentorum: P.L. 101, 416-66), in part compiled, in part 
composed, for his own and his friends’ use, by Alcuin. It was 
Charlemagne’s great aid in effecting the Carolingian Renais- 
sance. We list at once the Votive Masses in Alcuin’s booklet, 
and by use of italic type designate those that have found their 
way into our Roman Missal and have never been expunged 
therefrom: 
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ALCUIN’s SACRAMENTARY 


Die 
Dominica, 


Feria II, 


Feria III, 


Feria IV, 


Feria V, 


Feria VI, 


Sabbato, 


Missa de Sancta Trinitate 

De Gratia Spiritus Sancti 
Postulanda 

Item, Missa S. Augustini 


Missa Pro Peccatis 


Missa Pro Petitione Lacry- 
marum 
Item, Missa Sancti Augustini 


Missa ad Postulanda An- 
gelica Suffragia 

Missa Pro Tentationibus 
Cogitationum 

Item, Missa S. Augustini 


Missa de Sancta Sapientia 

Missa ad Postulandam Hu- 
militatem 

Item, Missa S. Augustini 


De Charitate 

Item Alia Contra Tentati- 
ones Carnis 

Item, Missa S. Augustini 


Missa De Sancta Cruce 
Item Missa De Tribulatione 
et Necessitate 


Missa de Sancta Maria 

Missa in Commemoratione 
Sanctae Mariae 

Missa Sancti Augustini 


ROMAN MiIssaL 


Missa de Sanctissima Trinitate 
Missa de Spiritu Sancto 


Missa Pro Remissione Pecca- 
torum 

Missa Pro Petitione Lacrima- 
rum 


Missa de Angelis 


Missa Ad Repellandas Malas 
Cogitationes 


Ad Postulandam Humilita- 
tem 


Ad Postulandam Caritatem 
Ad Postulandam Continen- 
tiam 


Missa de Sancta Cruce 


De S. Maria in Sabbato 


(There follow various Masses from a Commune Sanctorum) 


15, 
16, 
17, 


18, 


Missa Quotidiana Sanctorum 
Missa Pro Inimicis 


Missa Pro Confitente Pec- 
cata Sua 


Missa Pro Salute Vivorum et 
Requie Mortuorum 


Pro Inimicis 


Pro Vivis et Defunctis 


While the entire list lies open to our glance this suggestion 
may be advanced, by running ahead of the story to be traced 
in part in the following paragraphs. Just as Alcuin assigned 


itate 
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three Masses to each day of the week in his scheme, so, histori- 
cally, his Masses soon fell into three distinct groups, as measured 
by their popularity and appeal. Greatest appeal attached to 
the series: 1) De Trinitate; 2) De Sapientia (quae Christus 
est) ;' 3) De Gratia Spiritus Sancti; 4) De Angelicis Suffragiis; 
5) De Charitate; 6) De Cruce;7) De Sancta Maria. Much less 
success, but enough to anchor them in our piety and our Missals, 
attended such Masses as Pro Petitione Lacrymarum, Pro Pec- 
catis, Pro Inimicis, and the like. Least acceptance of all, and 
no place, permanent or passing, practically, was accorded that 
series entitled Missae Sancti Augustini. Nor is this last surpris- 
ing; no one reading them now will regret their absence from 
our Missals. The first of these seven Masses embodies some 
sentences from the writings of the great Doctor of Hippo, and 
so may have given his name to the Mass, and by extension to the 
entire series. The Masses are not feast-day Masses, but are all 
of a deeply penitential character. A feature that strikes one 
at first glance is their unusual length; thus, the first of them in 
the Migne reprint occupies more than an entire column in print 
for Collect, Secret, Preface and Postcommunion. So entirely 
different are they from all Alcuin’s other Masses that Gaskoin,” 
noticing that Alcuin himself makes no mention of them in 
letters to be cited below, questioned whether they are not a later 
interpolation into Alcuin’s book. But their authenticity is now 
not questioned, and as long ago as 1906, Dom Marcel Havard, 
O. S. B., after studying them carefully, showed that they are 
very largely ‘re-writes’ of Visigothic Mass prayers.’ 

It was no doubt the knowledge that Alcuin merely retouched 
and rearranged into parts serviceable in a Roman Mass these 
Visigothic (Spanish) materials, that has prompted the general 
inference that the bulk of the other matter in Alcuin’s Sacra- 
mentary is similarly compiled. Thus, another biographer, 





1This Mass, De Sapientia, won and for centuries maintained a place in our Mass-Books. 
Something will be said below as to when it lost such standing. 

2C. J. B. Gaskoin, Alcuin, His Life and His Work (London: 1904), p. 232. 

3Les Messes de Saint Augustin, reprinted as Appendice G to Cabrol’s Origines Liturgiques 
(Paris: Letouzey & Ané, 1906), pp. 243-280. 
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Wilmot-Buxton, states in general terms: “Less original, though 
even of greater value liturgically is his Book of the Sacra- 
ments, . . . rearranged and set in order from older liturgies.” 
Similarly, Monsignor Eisenhofer, whose Handbuch der Liturgik 
yields to none in its field, says out of hand that Alcuin simply 
took these Masses from the Mass-book then at Tours: 


Er stellte auch eine Reihe von Votivmessen fiir die Ménche von 
Fulda und St. Vedastus in Arras zusammen, die er seinem Missale 
in Tours entnahm. Auf die einzelnen Wochentage verteilt, finden 
sich diese Messen im Liber Sacramentorum, welches—jedoch nicht 
ohne Widerspruch—gleichfalls Alkuin zugeschrieben wird.° 


(Parenthetically, be it remarked that I have never elsewhere 
seen the Alcuinian authorship of the Sacramentary questioned). 
The late Abbot Cabrol, whose death is a sad loss to scholarship 
in this fieid, once consecrated a fairly extensive study to “Les 
Ecrits Liturgiques d’Alcuin,” in the course of which he comes 
to this conclusion about Alcuin’s Sacramentary: 

C’est comme les autres oeuvres d’Alcuin de cette catégorie, une 
sorte de compilation ou mosaique dans laquelle il a réuni des for- 
mules liturgiques tirées d’oeuvres plus anciennes. Et ce n’est le 
moindre merite d’Alcuin de nous avoir conservé ces reliques de 
lancienne liturgie. 


Cabrol goes on to add, however, and this has prompted most of 
what follows in this paper: 

Il y aurait du reste profit 4 étudier en détail cette oeuvre 
d’Alcuin, comme ces autres oeuvres liturgiques, et 4 faire, le départ 
entre ce qui lui appartient en propre et ce qu'il a emprunté 4 
d’autres liturgies.° 

Now, it happens that Dom Jean de Puniet, O. S. B., has recently 
completed the serial publication in Ephemerides Liturgicae’ of 
a prayer-by-prayer index and comparison of all the so-called 





4E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Catholic Thought and Thinkers. Alcuin. (London: Harding 
& More, 1922), p. 200. 

5L. Eisenhofer, Handbuch der Liturgik (Freiburg: Herder, 1932), I, p. 121. 

5Prepared for the Fifth International History Congress, Brussels, 1923, the paper is 
printed in Revue d’Hist. Eccles. XIX (1923), pp. 507-521. 

'The series began and ended, respectively, with the numbers XLIII (Jan.-Feb., 1934) 
and LII (Jan.-Mar., 1938) 
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Gelasian sacramentaries. This valuable table makes available 
in print the last group of Mass-books which ante-date Alcuin’s 
Sacramentary. One can now confront Alcuin’s Masses with 
every extant earlier Mass, and with a measure of certainty see 
how much he borrowed and from whom. Of course, there 
are always the ‘lost sources’ to be reckoned with, but provision- 
ally disregarding them, this paper proposes to show, in connec- 
tion with such of Alcuin’s Masses as are found in the Missale 
Romanum of today, those parts taken from others. Pending 
the appeal to the ‘lost sources,’ we shall accept as of Alcuinian 
authorship what remains in the non-borrowed column. 

Also, since Alcuin himself had nothing to do with putting 
these Masses into the official service-books, it will be of interest 
to trace certain chapters, as far as materials at hand permit, in 
the subsequent history of these Masses, until they found footing 
in the Mass-book of the Roman Church. But first it will be 
necessary to say a word about what has been termed the ‘litur- 
gical anarchy’ of the eighth century, at the very end of which 
Alcuin ‘wrote’ his Sacramentary. 


LITURGICAL ANARCHY OF EIGHTH CENTURY GAUL 


So accustomed are we to the state of affairs where no addition 
is made to the official service-books before the testification, 
concordat cum origiiiali, has been sworn to, that it requires no 
little effort to visualize a condition where no two Mass-books, 
say, would be exactly the same. Nor do we mean trivial differ- 
ences, or copyists’ variants, but deep-lying divergence of men- 
tality and taste, traditions of differing types or patterns of Mass 
and Office. 

But before providing details for eighth century Gaul let us 
begin by pointing out one indication of difference even at Rome 
itself. Gregory I (d. 604) ‘reformed’ the Mass-book. ‘The 
Canon of the Mass he revised in small textual matters and made 
some few noteworthy changes, but for the rest, his work repre- 
sented a shortening and simplification of the former ways. 
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Thus, a parish priest, provided he inserted the new Canon, could 
touch up his oid book, and go on using it. Indeed, Andrieu has 
shown excellent reason for thinking that even at Rome the 
Gelasian Mass-book, supposedly superceded by Gregory’s, 
existed side by side with that book even into the eighth century.* 

But it is to Gaul in the middle of that century, when the 
Gallican Rite was fast yielding to the Roman, that we would 
direct attention. Between the Fall of 753 and that of 754 the 
reigning pontiff, Stephen III, made the epochal trip to France 
that resulted in the Frankish intervention in Lombard Italy and 
the foundation of the Papal States. Years ago Dom Suitbert 
Baumer assembled the evidence that this trip, and all that it set 
on foot, was responsible for the introduction of the Roman 
psalmody and Divine Office into the Frankish kingdoms.’ 
Adoption of the Roman Office naturally led to the introduction 
of the Roman Mass. Now that journey of Stephen’s is so well 
known that it can be retraced by us now. We here propose, 
following Pope Saint Stephen in his travels, to see what kind of 
anarchy in the matter of Mass celebration came under, or could 
have come under, his eyes, as evidenced by the extant codices. 

The first important halting place on that journey was at 
Pavia. In the nearby Abbey of Bobbio, perhaps, or somewhere 
in the general locality, there was written in the early eighth 
century the book known as the Bobbio Missal (MS. B. N. 
13246). If, while at Pavia, Stephen saw this, or a similar 
work, he would have noticed that its Masses began with a Gal- 
lican flight, then levelled off into the Gregorian Canon, and 
ended as Roman Masses! 

Once safely over the Lombard frontier, via Ivrea and Aosta, 
Pope Stephen made a lengthy stay at the Abbey of St. Maurice, 
near Valais. In those Alpine fastnesses it is well possible that he 
saw such a Gallican book as the Mone Missal (MS Karlsruhe 





8M. Andrieu, “Les Messes des Jeudis de Caréme,” Rev. Sc. Relig., VIII (1928), pp. 
342-375. That individual copies of a Mass-book were in use for over a century, even 
two centuries and more, is a commonplace in the history of the parchment volumes. 

%S. Baumer, Geschichte des Breviers, (Freiburg: Herder, 1895), pp. 229 sqq. 

10f. A. Lowe, A. Wilmart, H. A. Wilson, The Bobbio Missal, III; Bradshaw, vol. LXi 
(London: 1924), pp. 105-06. 
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CCLIII). Written about 650, in the Abbey of Reichenau, on 
an island of the Lake of Constance, it provided for the priest’s 
use for the entire year only eleven Masses, one of them in 
labored hexameters." But just about the date of Stephen’s visit 
or a little later, it was regarded as obsolete, and its parchment 
was scraped and again written over. If Stephen saw the book 
he would not have recognized a single prayer as being of Ais 
Mass; the book has lost its Canon. 

After Stephen’s magnificent receptions, and the historic 
episode in the church at Ponthion (near Troyes), he was 
escorted with all honors to his ‘Frankish Vatican,’ the Abbey of 
St-Denys, Paris. During the several months the Pontiff was in 
the Paris region he saw, or could have seen, such « Mass-book 
as is now preserved to us in MS Reg 316, the only extant copy 
of the Gelasian, old recension.” Scholars agree that the book 
was written about 750 in the area roughly designated as the 
triangle marked by Paris-Soissons-Amiens. Stephen would see 
there the old familiar Gelasian he might have known at Rome, 
but here embodying a good many items picked up since coming 
into the lands of the Franks. 

The great Marchfield assembly of the Franks was held that 
year at Berny, near Soissons, and Easter was kept by Pope and 
king together at Quierzy. On both these trips Stephen was 
traversing the earliest recorded homeland of the famous Frank- 
ish ‘sensation’ in Mass-books, the Gelasian, new recension, a 
fusion of Gelasian, Gregorian and Frankish materials into what 
was by previous standards a mammoth collection. True, the 
oldest extant copy, the Sacramentary of Gellone (MS B. N. 
12048), dates a little later, say 770, but the type is thought to 
go back to about 750.” 

One of Stephen’s escort of honor on this entire trip was 
Abbot Drochtegang of Jumiéges, originally an Irish foundation 


114, Wilmant, “L’..ge et l’Ordre des Messes de Mone,” Rev. Bén., XXVII (1911), pp. 


337 sqq. 
128. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores, 1. The Vatican City (Oxford: Clarendon, 


1934), p. 31. 
13E, Bishop (jointly with A. Gasquet), The Bosworth Psalter (London, 1908), p. 154, 


note: “I am disposed to place the origin . . . at about 750-760.” 
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near the mouth of the Seine. One may be sure that from 
Jumiéges or elsewhere Irish pilgrim monks came to pay their 
homage to the Vicar of Christ, and it is not beyond the proba- 
bilities that one or other of them would have been carrying in 
his book-sack such a strange Mass-book in the Irish manner as 
is preserved to us in the Stowe Missal (MS D II 3, Royal Irish 
Academy). ‘That copy was made as late as the period 792- 
812," and another copy of the same type was found later on at 
Fulda.” 

The mention of Fulda recalls that in the final hurry of prepa- 
rations for the Italian expedition in mid-July, a solemn hush 
would attend the audience of the monk-courier from Fulda, 
bringing word that the great Papal-Legate and Archbishop, 
Boniface, and fifty-two companions, had just fallen under the 
hands of pagans, near Dockum, on June 5. The Fulda monk 
would like as not be carrying the Mass-book which Gregory, 
“our Gregory,” as they claimed him with filial pride, had revised 
and sent into England.” 

There is fascination in the conjecture that when Stephen sol- 
emnly crowned Pepin and Bertrade, and the princes, Charles 
and Carloman, at St-Derys, July 28, 754, he may have used the 
Mass For Kings from the very book we call Missale Francorum 
(MS Reg 257), which, written originally, it seems, for Poitiers, 
early passed into the possession of the abbey in which the pope 
was then a guest.’ In that eventuality Stephen saw a book of 
Gallican concept and structure, but very definitely ‘Roman- 
ized,’ and embodying the Canon of St. Gregory. 

The return journey lay over Lyons and Vienne, and so, it is 
very likely that Stephen stopped at both Auxerre and Autun, 





14G, J. Warner, The Stowe Missal, I, Bradshaw, Vol. xxx‘ (London: 1915), p. xxxiv. 

15E, Bishop, Liturgica Historica (Oxford: Clarenden, 191%), p. 140, quoting Witzel’s 
Exercitamenta Syncerae Pietatis (Moguntiee: 1555), Sign P. 

16Cf. Egbert, Archbishop of York (732-66): “INos autem in Ecclesia Anglorum idem 
primi mensis ieiunium ut noster didascalus beatus Gregorius, in suo antiphonari et Missali 
libro, per paedagogum nostrum beatum Augustinum transmisit ordinatum et rescriptum, 
indifferenter de prima hebdomada quadragesimae servamus.” De Instit. Cath. Dial, XV; 
PL, 89, 441. 

ITE, A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores: 1, (The Vatican City) (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1934), p. 30; on early possession by St. Denys, cf. G. Morin, “La provenance du psautier 
de la reine et du Missale Francorum,” Rev. Charlemagne, II (1912), pp. 17-29. 
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on the normal route. An im ortant church in the former city 
had had written for it in the early years of the eighth century a 
Mass-book, called Missale Gallicanum Vetus (MS Palat Lat 
493).’* He would have found it a thin little book, very much 
in the Gallican mode, with, for instance, only one proper Mass 
in its Sanctorale, and one proper Mass for Sundays, besides some 
Christmas and Lenten and Easter offices. 

Autun was a far more imposing city, and so it was in keeping 
that its famous Mass-book, Missale Gothicum (MS Reg 317), 
be correspondingly grander than Auxerre’s.”” ‘The book, if he 
saw it, would have had special interest for Stephen, if only 
because it so clearly reflected the new ‘Romanization’ of the 
church in Gaul, thanks in great part to St. Boniface. If its 
Masses are still arranged in the Gallican order, the prayers in 
many cases are the prayers of Rome. 

As Pope Stephen crossed the Alps into Italy he may have 
been thinking mostly of the coming campaign, but I dare say it 
had come home to him, no less than to his guard of honor of 
Frankish prelates, that in matters liturgical Gaul was divided 
into many more than three parts. Quot libri, tot systemata. 
The Frankish prelates then accompanying him were soon to 
signalize themselves in adopting Roman liturgical practices. 

Events in the immediate sequel can be dealt with briefly; 
Duchesne and others have followed Baumer in recounting the 
incidents. One of the Pope’s escort on this entire trip was (St.) 
Chrodegang, brother of King Pepin, Archbishop-Bishop of 
Metz.. Presumably it was after this trip that he imposed the 
Roman cantilena at Metz, something that had never been done 
before, his biographer says, and perhaps even imposed to some 
degree the Roman Mass, “morem atque ordinem Romanae 
Ecclesiae.”” In the period, 758-63, another brother of Pepin, 
(St.) Remedius, or Remegius, Archbishop of Rouen, secured 





18E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores: 1, The Vatican City, p. 27; text available, 
PL 72, 319-382. 

19F. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores, p. 32: “Origin, Burgundy ... written, it 
seems, at an important center where the script of Luxeuil was practiced.” Edition H. M. 
Bannister, The Missale Gothicum (London: Bradshaw, Vols. LII, LIV, 1917, 1919). 

0Baumer, p. 229; Paul Deacon, Gesta Episc. Mett: MGH SS II, 228; PL 95, 709. 
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from Rome the services of Symeon, who was secundericius in 
the Roman Schola Cantorum. But when the primericius died, 
Symeon was summoned back to Rome to lead the school, where- 
upon Remedius persuaded Pepin to send some of his monks to 
Rome to complete their training in the Roman chants." Some- 
time in the period, 761-63, Pope Paul I sent Pepin “libros quan- 
tos reperire potuimus, id est Antiphonale et Responsale, et insi- 
mul... .”" It was doubtless about this time that Pepin issued 
his decree imposing the Roman Chant (that is, the Office) as 
obligatory: the tenor of the decree may be inferred from 
Charlemagne’s reenactment of it in 789: 

Omani Clero. ‘Jt cantum Romanum pleniter discant et ordina- 
biliter per nocturnale vel gradale officium peragatur, secundum 
quod genitor noster Pippinus rex decertavit ut fieret, quando Gal- 
licanum tulit, ob unanimitatem apostolicae sedis et sanctae Dei 
Ecclesiae pacificam concordiam.” 


The gradale officium includes the Mass. 

Pepin died in 768, but that his policy continued into the next 
reign is clear from such items as the following: In 784 the great 
Abbey of Corbie, where Charlemagne’s son-in-law (St.) Angil- 
bert was lay-abbot, received a Responsoriale direct from Pope 
Hadrian I.“ In the Libri Carolini of the last decade of that 
century the program was declared to be a State policy and 
directly connected with the fact of Pope Stephen’s visit to 
France: “Whereas the Gallican Church since its conversion has 
ever stood in loyal and close union with the holy Church of 
Rome, and differed from it in only a few points, not in matters 
of faith, but as touching the celebration of divine worship, it is 
now, by the zeal and solicitude of our father, of happy memory, 
and in consequence of the journey of the blessed Stephen, Bishop 
of Rome, to Gaul, entirely at one with Rome in this question of 
Psalmody. .° The document quoted is probably Alcuin’s. 





*1Baumer, p. 229-30; Jaffé, Mon. Carol., p. 139 ft. 
*2Andrieu, “Les Messes des Jeudis de Caréme, Rev. Sc. Relig. VIII (1928) p. 349, MGH 
Epis Ill, $29. 
23MGH LL I, 66. 
*4Amalar, De Ord. Antiph.: PL. 105, 1243. 
25Baumer, p. 231, quoting Jaffé, Mon. Alcuin, p. 223A. 
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At Parma, March 15, 781, two singular lives met and fused. 
The great King of the Franks was making a state visit to Rome 
for Easter: Alcuin, the deacon of the church of York, had just 
secured the pallium for his friend Eanbald, now elected Arch- 
bishop of York. It was not their first meeting, for Alcuin had 
been a guest at the court of Aachen as early as 768. Since that 
date both had become famous in their respective spheres, and 
it is part of the greatness of Charles that he recognized greatness 
in the heir of Bede beside him. At this meeting Charles ten- 
dered the invitation to share thenceforth their respective 
spheres of interest. Although invited to come to court as 
school-master, Alcuin had within a few years become the 
beloved first counselor in the lands of the Franks. 

Among the first fruits of his liturgical activity in his new 
home, if one prescinds from his work on the correction of the 
Bible text, were his Comes, Epistle-Book, we should say, and 
his Lectionary, “Comes ab Albino ex Caroli imperatoris prae- 
cepto emandatus,” as a monk of Chartres later wrote in his 
copy, (MS 32, olim 24, of Chartres), and the “Lectionarius 
plenarius a supradicto Albino ordinatus,” as the librarian of 
St-Riquier described this book in his catalogue of 831.” Dom 
Wilmart recently discovered another copy of this Lectionary 
(MS Cambrai 553), a circumstance that led him to reexamine 
the previous publications about it.” Now, special interest 
attaches to these books of Alcuin’s, because they are the lists of 
Lessons of the Roman Mass. .Wilmart assigns the work to 
Alcuin’s first years at court, that is, shortly after 781. In the 
years that followed Alcuin was more than once the hand of 
Charles in effecting liturgical reforms ob unanimitatem apos- 
tolicae sedis et sanctae Dei Ecclesiae pacificam concordiam. By 
far the greatest occasion was connected with the introdution 
into Gaul of the Gregorian Mass-book. 

Charlemagne had asked Pope Hadrian I to send him, for 
adoption in his kingdoms, a genuinely Roman Mass-book. The 





6G, Becker, Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui (Bonnae, 1884), p. 28. 
"7A. Wilmart, “Le Lectionnaire d’Alcuin,” Ephemerides Liturgicae, LI (1937), pp. 
136-197, 
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book was accordingly sent him sometime during the period 
784-91." The book, although described as an authentic copy 
of the work “arranged long ago by our holy predecessor, the 
God-inspired Gregory,” turned out to be a defective copy, in 
that it contained no Masses for most of the Sundays, for burials, 
and other common parochial offices. More serious still: the 
book was stiff, was ‘cold’, had none of the color and warmth 
embodied in the old Frankish usages. Charles wished to impose 
the book: the book was unacceptable. The situation was saved, 
diplomatically speaking, when Alcuin was commissioned to 
draw up an official Supplement to the Roman Book, embodying 
the missing Sunday Masses, and such remnants from the old 
Gallican uses as he thought necessary under the circumstances. 
He thought it well :o add a Supplement twice as long as the 
book itself! Perhaps no single individual has ever exercised so 
much discretionary power over the piety of the subsequent 
Roman Catholic world as Alcuin had in compiling his Supple- 
ment. The book, with Supplement carefully marked off, was 
then imposed as obligatory in Charles’ domains, in such wise 
that what came from Rome wa; mandatory, what Alcuin had 
added was optional. “But if any one consider our collection a 
superfluity,” says in part Alcuin’s prefatory note in the book,” 
“and not necessary for himself, let him use the work of the 
aforesaid Father alone, which in not a tittle may be rejected 
without peril to himself; and let him also tolerate those who 
demand [our Supplement] and wish piously to use it. For not 
for the thankless and scornful, but for the zealous and devout 





28MGH. Epis. Ill, 626. 

2°The translation is that of Edmund Bishop, Liturgica Historica (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1918), pp. 52-53. The date of the issuance of the Gregorian-and-Supplement is not very 
accurately determined. Pope Hadrian’s book was received some time in the period 784-91. 
In 786 Alcuin was in England for a time; again from 790 to the Summer of 793, he 
was again in England. There is a letter of his, dated April 4, 801, to Archbishop Eanbald 
of York, in which he says: “De ordinatione et dispositione missalis libelli nescio cur 
demandasti. Numquid non habes Romano more ordinatos libellos sacratorios abundanter? 
Habes quoque et veteris consuetudinis sufficienter sacramentaria maiora. Quid opus est 
nova condere, dum vetera sufficiunt?” (MGH. Epis. IV, 300). This letter is taken as 
evidence that the work was finished by 801, and that York had asked for a copy. Edmund 
Bishop adduced another bit of evidence that the book was in circulation in the last years 
of the eighth century, a seeming citation of it in MS Zurick Rb 30: Liturgica Historica, 
pp. 188-189. 
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have we brought together this collection in which he to whom 
these prayers are dear and familiar may find wherewith he may 
worthily and with mind unruffled pay to our Lord His due 
vows, and perform the service of divine worship.” 

With the issuance of this Mass-book, Charlemagne thought 
to himself, the day of liturgical anarchy is gone forever. He 
took care to insert in a Capitulary of 802 this question to be 
addressed to ordinands at ordination: “Can you celebrate Mass 
in the Roman Rite (Ordo Romanus), and how do you under- 
stand it?”” But Charlemagne’s cenclusion was premature, or, 
let us say, he secured the adoption of the Roman Mass, but not 
of the Roman Missal. All the extant Mass-books of the ninth 
century, some two score, happen to be from Charles’ dominions. 
A few of them are in the Gelasian tradition, but most of them 
in the new Gregorian manner, yet only two are the Roman 
book without the Supplement. Even the books with the Sup- 
plement have additional materials slipped surreptitiously, as 
it were, into their pages. The most popular of all these ‘illegal’ 
Masses were some Votive Masses that were being circulated by 
Chariemagne’s great ‘Minister of Cult and Culture,’ Albinus, 
Magister Scholarum. 


ALCUIN, COMPILER AND COMPOSER 


Alcuin’s request that he be allowed to retire from court, and 
spend his last years as a Benedictine, “‘significavit regi Karolo 
saeculum relinquere postulans licentiam apud S. Bonifacium 
[Fulda] monasticam vitam secundum regulam sancti Bene- 
dicti,”" was only partially acceded to, in that he was named in 
796 Abbot of St. Martin’s, Tours, the country’s greatest Bene- 
dictine Abbey, then badly in need of reform. So, if he was not 
to be allowed to live under the Mistress Rule, it was his business 
to see that others did. So to St. Martin’s Alcuin went gladly 
enough, and there his last eight years were spent. Yet, up to 
the very hour of his death he remained the beloved Magister, 





30MGH. SS. I, 106 sqq. 
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the ‘Elder Statesman,’ the counsellor of ecumenical prestige. 
Since attendance at the Palace Schoal was a sine qua non of 
advancement, nearly every influential post in the realm was 
then or later held by a ‘son’ of his. 

Along with two of his letters, written from Tours, he sent 
libelli missarum, which, with the exception of the Missae Sancti 
Augustini, supply practically the entire contents of his own 
Sacramentary. It is matter of regret that the letters are not 
accurately datable. One of them, addressed to the community 
of St. Gaston (S. Vedasti), Arras, cannot be assigned more 
definitely than as of 796-804; the other, addressed to Fulda, is 
of the period, 801-802. Since the most interesting and perti- 
nent passages in the two letters are so schematic, I propose to 
present them in parallel columns, and as compared with the 
contents of Alcuin’s Sacramentary. This will show one at a 
glance what is repeated, and what is proper to 2ach source. 
Again, the italic type indicates the Masses found in our Missals. 





ALCUIN’S 
SACRAMENTARY 
PL 101, 416-466 


LETTER TO FULDA, 
801-802: 
MGH Epis. IV, 404-06 


LETTER TO ST. 
GASTON’S, 796-804: 
MGH Epis. IV, 455 


“. . . Missas quoque aliquas . Misi cartulam missa- 


de nostro tuli Missale ad lem vobis ... ut habeatis 
cotidiana et ecclesiasticae  singulis diebus, quibus pre- 
consuetudinis officia: ces Deo dirigere  cuilibet 
placeat: 
primo in honore summae quando in honore sanctae Dom. Missa de S. Trin. 
trinitatis; trinitatis; 
quando de amore Sapientiae; _F. iv. De Sancta Sapientia 
quando de penitentiae /acri- F. ii. Pro pet. lacrymarum 
mis; 
quando de caritate perfecta; F. v. De Charitate 
deinde sanctorum interces- vel quando de suff. ang. F. iii. Ad post. ang. suffragia 





cessiones deprecandas; 


etiam de angelorum suffragia 
postulanda; quae mul- 
tum necessaria sunt in 
hac peregrinatione la- 
borantibus. 


postulando; 


vel ecmnium sanctorum cui- 


libet postulare placet; 


XV. M. cotidiana Sanctorum 
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LETTER TO Sr. 
GASTON’S, 796-804: 
MGH Epis. IV, 455 


Postea sanctae Dei genetricis 
semperque virginis Ma- 
riae Missam superaddi- 
mus per dies aliquot 
. . « decantandain: 


necnon et Sancti Vedasti 
patris vestri et protec- 
toris nostris dictavimus 


missam; 


Pro peccatis quoque, 


et elemosinam  facientibus 
adiunximus orationes qua- 
tenus si quis vel pro suis 
negligentiis, vel pro aliorum 
benefactis offerre voluisset, 
haberet convenienter inter- 
cessiones suae voluntati. 


Arbitror vos melius haec 
omnia vel in  sacramentis 
vestris conscripta, vel in 
consuetudine cotidiana ha- 
bere. Tamen, ne inobediens 
vestrae essem_ dilectioni, 
scripsi quod nos in consue- 
tudine habemus, et vobis 
proficuum esse putavi.” 


LETTER TO FULDA, 
801-802: 
MGH Epis. IV, 404-06 


vel etiam si quis pro peccatis 
suis; 


vel pro quolibet amico vi- 


vente; 


vel etiam pro amicis pluri- 


bus; 


vel etiam fratribus de hoc 
saeculo recedentibus . . . 


_ 


vel quando specialiter beatae 
Mariae genetricis Dei 
virginis perpetuae de- 
precare velit interces- 


siones; 


vel etiam sanctissimi patris 
vestri Bonifacii cantare 


quis velit... 


(cf. above, item 7) 


Haec omnia caritatis intuitu 
vobis_ dirigere curavimus: 
deprecantes humilitatem ves- 
tram benigne suscipere, quod 
plenissima caritate vobis di- 
rigimus. Faciat quislibet de 
iis quodcumque placeat: et 
ne me reprehendat in cari- 
tatis officio. Unusquisque 
enim in suo sensu abundet, 
et semper faciat Deo placita, 
et omnibus sanctis, quatenus 
cum illis perpetua visione 
domini nostri Jesu Christi 
frui digni inveniantur. 


ALCUIN’S 
SACRAMENTARY 
PL 101, 416-466 


F. ii. Missa pro peccatis 


Sabbato, Missae de Sancta 
Maria 
Missa in commemora- 


tione Sanctae Mariae 


Item 


The following Votive Mass- 

es now found in our Missals, 

and coming from Alcuin’s 

Sacramentary, are not men- 

tioned in his letters: 

De gratia Spiritus Sancti 
postulanda 

pro tentationibus cogitati- 
onum, 

ad postulandam humilitatem 

contra tentationes carnis 

de sancta cruce 

pro inimicis 

pro salute vivorum vel 

requie mortuorum 
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These lists call for a few observations. First, should one con- 
clude off-hand that the words, “‘de nostro tuli missale,” of the 
St. Gaston letter, mean that Alcuin copied the Masses in ques- 
tion from ¢he Mass-book of Tours? Even standing quite alone, 
could they not equally well mean that he took them from a 
book in some peculiar way ‘ours,’ as a book of ‘our’ authorship? 
The monks had asked him for verses to be put up in their new 
church; with apologies he was herewith sending them. They 
had also asked him for Masses; these he encloses with similar 
apologies. Of the Mass of St. Gaston he says he had dictated 
it, dictavimus. The circumstance that he speaks so deprecat- 
ingly of the verses and of the Masses would argue his authorship 
in both types of composition. Well, as will be seen below, 
St. Gaston’s Missal embodied in the next century a truer copy 
of Alcuin’s own Sacramentary than any other known center. 

The Fulda letter was written on the occasion of Alcuin’s 
sending a pall for St. Boniface’s tomb, “patris nostri, de cuius 
sancta intercessione pro peccatis meis magnam habeo fiduciam.” 
The three lists, St. Gaston’s, Fulda’s, and the Sacramentary, 
present, it may be, three stages in the formation of the Sacra- 
mentary. In each there is an initial framework, beginning with 
the Mass of the Holy Trinity, including Masses of the Angels, 
of All Saints, and ending with that of the Blessed Virgin. Then, 
in each there is an increasing amount of additional matter, 
some of it put into the framework mentioned, some of it added 
at theend. The day-by-day assignment of the Masses, as found 
in the Sacramentary, as well as the attractive character of the 
Masses themselves, gave this part of the Sacramentary its great- 
est appeal. Let us see what is known of the previously existing 
materials embodied into Alcuin’s Sacramentary. 

Alcuin states expressly, in his Preface to the Supplement to 
the Gregorian Mass-book, that he had gathered for it a great 
many items from other sacramentaries, “we have thought it 
well to gather them like spring flowers of the meadows, and 
collect them together, and place them in this book apart, .. . 
although we had found a great many [items] also embodied 
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in other sacramentaries.” Thus, it is to be supposed that he 
was fully conversant with the different types of Mass-book 
then in use in the Frankish kingdoms. He also clearly implies 
that nothing in the Supplement is of his own composition: 
“Let the reader be assured that we have inserted nothing but 
what was written with great accuracy and care by men of 
excellent learning and high repute.” Yet, unless I have over- 
looked them, those prayers and Masses of Alcuin’s Sacramentary 
we are considering in this paper do not occur in any earlier 
tradition, except only the Gelasian, and Visigothic. Absolute 
accuracy may not attach to this table, but I believe it will show 
with reasonable finality the extent to which Alcuin laid written 
sources, now preserved to us, under contribution in arranging 
his Sacramentary. On the mature of the borrowings some 


details are added below. 


Masses UTILIzING BORROWED Masses THaT SHow No 
MATERIALS BoRROWINGS 


A. Missa de S. Trinitate (preface A. De gratia Sp. S. postulanda 


only) 

B. Missa pro Peccatis (title; 1  B. M. pro tentationibus cogitationum 
prayer) 

C. M. pro petitione lacrymarum_ C. M. de S. Sapientia 
(title) 


D. M. ad postulanda angelica suffr. D. M. de Sancta Maria in Sabbato 
(2 prayers) 


E. M. ad postulandam humilitatem EE. M. cotidiana sanctorum.™ 
(1 prayer) 

F, Missa de Charitate (title: 2  F. M. pro inimicis 
prayers) 

G. Alia contra tentationes carnis G. M. pro salute vivorum et requie 
(entire Mass) mortuorum 


H. Missa de cruce (2 prayers) 





52In both the letters quoted, as well as in his Sacramentary, Alcuin included a Votive 
Mass of All Saints. This Mass lodged in a good many missals, but did not finally win 
acceptance in the missal as approved by Rome. We include it here just for ine sake of 
this note, as it enables us to point out, thanks to Dom Wilmart, the foilowing glowing 
passage in one of Alcuin’s letters, indicative of his zeal in fostering the cultus of All 
Saints on November Ist. The letter dates of the early part of 801, and is addressed to 
Arn, a former associate of Alcuin’s and at this time Archbishop of Salzburg. I quote 
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A. Missa de Sancta Trisitate 


The most conspicuous of the Alcuinian Masses is that of the 
Holy Trinity, and the most conspicuous element of it is its 
matchless Preface. So, too, the most important theological writ- 
ing from Alcuin’s hand is the booklet, De Sancta Trinitate, of 
the year 802. For nine years he had been carrying the brunt 
of the opposition against the Adoptionist heresiarchs, Bishops 
Felix of Urgel and Elpiandus of Toledo, by multiple writings, 
and, on occasion, by public disputation. At an early date in 
the long controversy, Elpiandus of Toledo had appealed for 
support for his views to the prayers of the Visigothic service- 
books. To this fact no doubt it is owing that Alcuin began 
reading these books, began even utilizing the prayers he there 
found. It will be recalled that the whole series of Missae Sancti 
Augustini are rearranged from the Visigothic books. How 
dimly reminiscent of that ancient debate over Trinitarian orth- 
odoxy that our Preface of the Trinity should have been ‘clipped’ 
by Alcuin from the Visigothic Sacramentary! In the oldest 
extant Mozarabic Sacramentary (MS 35.3 of the Cathedral 
Library, Toledo) ,* our Preface is the I/latio of a Missa Quoti- 
diana in this form:™ 

Dignum et iustum est, eterne omnipotens Deus, nos te semper 
laudare, tibique quantas possumus indesinenter gratias agere: qui 


cum unigenito Filio tuo Domino nostro et Spiritu sancto unus es 
Deus in personarum Trinitate et unus est Dominus in trinitate. 





from Dom Wiimart’s article, “Un Témoin Anglo-Saxon du Calendrier Métrique d’York,” 
in Rev. Bén. 46 (1934), pp. 41-69: 
“Kalendis Novembris solemnitas omnium sanctorum. Ecce, venerande Pater, Arne, 
habes designatam solemnitatem omnium sanctorum, sicut diximus. Quam continue in 
mente retineas, et semper anniversario tempore colere non desistas; adtendens illud et 
intente considerans quoniam, si Helias, unus ex illis in Vetere Testamento oratione sua, 
dum voluit, claudere caelum potuit praevaricatoribus et aperire conversis, quanto magis 
omnes sanctos in novo testamento, ubi eis specialiter et potenter claves regni caelestis 
commissae sunt et claudere caelum possunt incredulis et aperire credentibus, si intima 
dilectione honorificantur a fidelibus et coluntur glorificatione eis condigna? Quod ut 
fieri digne possit a nobis, lumen verum quod inluminat omnem hominem, Christus 
Jesus, inluminet corda nostra, et pax Dei quae exsuperat omnem sensum per inter- 
cessionem omnium sanctorum ejus, custodiat ea usque in diem aeternitatis. Hanc 
solemnitatem sanctissimam tribus diebus ieiunando, orando, missas canendo et elimosinas 
dando pro invicem sincere devotione procedamus.” 
88Edited by M. Férotin, Liber Mozarabicus Sacramentorum (Paris: 1912). 
34] bid., col. 519, 520. 
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Quod enim de tua gloria revelante credimus, hoc etiam de Spiritu 
Sancto, sine ulla discretione sentimus: ut in confessione vere semipi- 
terneque Deitatis, et in personis proprietas, et in majestate unitas, et 
in Deitate adoretur equalitas. . . . 


The Visigothic sources have no Mass in honor of the Holy 
Trinity. It may, I think, be taken that this Preface suggested 
to Alcuin the desirability of such a Mass. Alcuin’s Mass ranks 
first among the privileged Votive Masses, and with a change of 
Lessons became our Mass for Trinity Sunday. 


B. Missa De Peccatis 


The cathedral city of Angouléme (in the metropolitan prov- 
ince of Bordeaux), acquired about 780 or so a Mass-book now 
preserved as MS. B. N. 816. That book is linked with no less 
than four of Alcuin’s Masses. This book did not have a Missa 
Pro Peccatis, but it has a long series of prayers Pro Peccatis 
[2260-76], one of which is the familiar Deus, qui culpa offen- 
deris. Alcuin, in arranging his Mass, added that prayer as a 
second Postcommunion (Ad complendum), as was then cus- 
tomary. Later, when one Postcommunion became the norm, 
that prayer slipped out. A later witness of the Gelasian tradi- 
tion, MS Berlin Phillips 1667, written somewhere around 
Verdun-Trier, has a Missa Pro Peccatis, which is related in dif- 
ferent ways to both the Angouléme prayers and Alcuin’s Mass. 
So Alcuin here borrowed the idea, and one of the prayers. 


C. Pro Petitione Lacrymarum 


A Mass, Pro Petitione Lacrymarum, is found in this same 
Sacramentary of Angouléme [2298-31]. It is not reproduced 
in Alcuin’s Mass of the same title: no doubt he was inspired by 
it to write a Mass under the same title. Strangely enough, 
farther on in Alcuin’s Sacramentary this Mass, as found in 
Angouléme, was borrowed by Alcuin and entitled Missa de 
Tribulatione et Necessitate. It did not pass into the Roman 
Missal. 


85Published by Cagin, Le Sacramentaire Gélasien d’Angouléme (Charente, 1919). 
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D. Ad Postulanda Angelica Suffragia 


For this Mass Alcuin utilized as highly suitable materials the 
Collect and the Postcommunion from the old Roman Mass for 
the Dedication of St. Michael’s church as found in our Missals, 
and in Alcuin’s, for September 29th. He added the Secret of his 
own composing and made of the whole a Votive Mass of all the 


angels. 


E. Ad Postulandam Humilitatem 


For this Mass was borrowed the Collect of a Missa in Conten- 
tione as found in the Gelasian traditions, and also in the Gre- 
gorian Supplement. There is a nice change of attitude as indi- 
cated by Alcuin’s title. For Humility, as compared with the 
rubric under which the borrowed Collect had stood, Im Con- 
tentione: There is less contention as there is more humility. 


F. Missa De Charitate 


The double Gelasian tradition had a Mass by this title, in ap- 
propriating which Alcuin seems to have composed only a new 
Postcommunion. 


G. Alia Contra Tentationes Carnis 


This Mass was taken over by Alcuin from the Gelasian tradi- 
tion (MS. B. N. 816, Angouléme) , with the change of no more 
than the final clauses of the Postconimunion. 


H. Missa de Cruce 


In arranging this Votive Mass Alcuin took over the Collect 
used in the Roman Mass-book for the Feast of the Exaltation of 
the Holy Cross, which he had at hand in the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary, and for his Postcommunion he borrowed one from a 
Roman Sunday Mass. 

That, to the best of my knowledge, sums up the borrowings. 
Looking back over the list brings out the fact that the most 
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famous of the Votive Masses, as such, are owing to Alcuin 
himself: De Trinitate, De Angelis, De Cruce utilize borrowed 
materials, but the idea of Votive Masses is his own; while for 
De Sbiritu Sancto and De Maria in Sabbato he is indebted to 
no extant sources. The last section of this paper will concern 
itself wich sample chapters, so to speak, in the subsequent his- 
tory of these Masses. 


PrcGriMs’ PrRoGrREss 


Without going to Europe and making the long round of the 
libraries, it is impossible to trace with absolute fidelity the ‘case- 
history’ of these Alcuinian Masses. But such a record would 
but add complexity of detail to a record that with materials 
at hand is clearly sketched as follows: In the ninth century 
these Masses passed from Missal to Missal throughout France, 
Germany, Switzerland, the Low Countries, in the tenth they 
crossed over into England, and beyond the Alps. By 950 the 
Missa de S. Trinitate, at least, stood in the Mass-book of 
St. Peter’s (MS St. Peter’s F 12, Col. 214).°* A few years 
later Rome was importing Missals from France with the Cluniac 
monks, and from Germany with the Ottonian Bishops. With 
the printed sources one can watch the inception of the use of 
these Masses, in one place and another, watch, too, the gradual 
development in the same center over a period of time, and 
even see, I believe, definite signs of the origin of the impulse 
at various stages of the movement. 

Thus, overlapping currents of liturgical history greet us at 
once on looking at the famous St. Gall MS 348, a Gelasian book 
of 810 or so, and therefore an outlaw! But there is freedom in 
the mountains, and piety. Dom Mohlberg, editing this codex,” 
points out some additions made to it from time to time. We 
note three of these, in their order of time: f. 29, de s. Maria, 
f. 26, de s. Trinitate, and pro peccatis, all added before 830. 





3584. Ebner, Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte und Kunstgeschichte des Missale 
Romanum im Mittelalter (Freiburg: Herder, 1896), p. 185. 

36K. Mohlberg, Das Frankische Sacramentarium Gelasianum (Minster in W., 1918), 
pp. xcix, 255, 256, 257. 
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St. Gall MS 339, of the tenth century, has most of the other 
Masses here surveyed.” Nearby Reichenau before 850 had, in 
an otherwise ‘legal’ Mass-book, the entire series here treated, as 
my notes on MS Vindob 1815 (Theol 149) enable me to state. 

Our only copy of Pope Hadrian’s Gregorian on deposit in 
Charlemagne’s library at Aachen, that antedates the death of 
that monarch (814), is Cambrai MS 164.” It lacks the official 
Supplement, and all the Masses we are here considering, but 
not long after the book was finisned some one took pen and 
added, at folio 219, the Missa de s. Trinitate.” Well, Cambrai 
monks about 875 prepared a de luxe Mass-book for themselves, 
an elaborate affair in the sense that it went into two volumes! 
The second of these, MS 163, embodies in its text the following: 
de s. Trinitate; de s. Sophia; de sancta caritate; ad postulandam 
gratiam Sp. S.; Feria V1, in honorem s. crucis; in hon. s. Mariae; 
ad postulanda angelica suffragia; and a missa generalis, which is 
Alcuin’s Pro salute vivorum et requie mortuorum.” 

A similar state of affairs confronts us as we put two Mayence 
books side by side. The first, now preserved in the Seminary 
of Mayence, dates of 826-850; my information comes from 
notes taken on the spot. The book as first written had none 
of the Masses under discussion, but afterwards, at folio 189, 


in gold and with special decoration, was added De Trinitate. 


Following this came De Sapientia, De grat. Sp. §., De Caritate, 
De Cruce. Farther on, but by the same hand, were added: 
De Peccatis, Pro Tent. Cogitationum and Contra Tentationes 
Carnis. Strangely not the Mass of the Blessed Virgin! Issuing 
from the same scriptorium, of St. Alban’s, Mayence, is the 
Mass-book at the Bodleian, MS Auct D I 20, dated as of the 
second half of the ninth century. In this book, in addition 
to the Masses just mentioned, we find: De s. Maria; Pro Pet. 
Lacrymarum; Pro salute vivorum, and the Missae sancti Augus- 





87Cf. “Gall (Saint),” in Dict. Arch. Chrét. Lit. VI, I, cols. 209-210. 

38Edited by H. A. Wilson, The Gregorian Sacramentary. Bradshaw Society, XLIX 
(London: 1915). 

39V. Leroquais, Les Sacramentaires et les Missels Manuscrits des Bibliothéques Publiques de 
France (Paris: 1924), I. p. 13. 

491 eroquais, I. pp. 36, 37. 
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tini per totam hebdomadam!" -This is the only instance I 
know of where these Augustinian Masses reappear outside the 
text of Alcuin’s own Sacramentary. A tenth Century Mayence 
Mass-book, aiso from St. Alban’s, has eliminated them, as my 
notes, recorded on examining the MS now kept in the Cathedral 
Chapter Library, show. 

From the city where Alcuin spent his last years, Tours, and 
from a monastery then united with St. Martin’s, comes a Mass- 
book, MS Autun 19 (19 bis). It dates as of 844, just forty 
years after Alcuin’s death. Here we should like the fullest 
information possible; this is lacking, but Leroquais does say 
that it contains, at folio 183, Missa de s. Trinitate, as the first 
of a series of Votive Masses.” ‘There are a number of Tours 
Mass-books, partial or complete, from the end of the century. 
Opening one of these, MS BN nov. acq. 1. 1589, we find the 
Alcuinian Masses spread at the very head of the book.” Parts 
of three other Tours Mass-books are now bound together in 
grand confusion in the two codices, Paris BN 9430 and Tours 
184. All of them had a section beginning with the Aicuinian 
Masses, and fragments from still another Tours book, folios 
98-114 of the Paris manuscript, are again the same Masses“. 
It is possible that Tours had these Masses, with the Ordinary 
and Canon, bound in small missals of convenience, just as now- 
adays we have the Missae de Requie handily bound in such 
fashion. 

The fortunes of a book written at Liége between 841 and 
855 show how the same current was working northward. The 
original scribe of MS Padua D 47 put none of the Alcuinian 
Masses in his book, but at the end another hand soon wrote in 
the Missa de s. Maria.” Still later, but in the tenth century, 
were added: De Trinitate; Pro temptationibus Carnis; De Sap- 
ientia; Pro Peccatis. Another hand, that Ebner dated as of the 





41L. Delisle, Mémoire sur d’anciens sacramentaires (Paris: 1886), pp. 153-157. 

42] eroquais, I, 15. 

3Leroquais, 5 $4. 

44Leroquais, I, 43 sqq. 

“5Edited by Mohlberg-Baumstark, Die Aelteste Evreichbare Gestalt des Liber Sacra- 
mentorum (Minster in W., 1918). 
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eleventh century, inscribed: Missa de cruce; Pro omnibus vivis © 


et fidelibus defunctis, which last is: Alcuin’s last formulary 
renamed.“ 


But these repetitions grow wearisome. A’ natural son of | 


Charlemagne, Drogon by name, became Bishop of Metz in 826. © 
A sumptuous book, MS BN 9428," prepared for his use at the — 


altar strangely included none of Alcuin’s Votive Masses. What 
a contrast with a tenth century book from nearby Worms, MS 


Arsenal 619 (192 TL), which has scarcely anything but the © 


Ordinary, Canon and Alcuinian Masses.” Would this be owing 
to the circumstances that a ‘son’ of Alcuin’s, a Samuel, was 
bishop of Worms, 840-859? 

Arles, towards the end of this century, was exerting tre- 
mendous political influence over northern Italy. The connec- 
tion may be altogether fortuitous, but one may notice that a 
Mass-book of Arles, MS BN 2812, has the week’s provision 
of Alcuinian Masses at the very head of the book,” and that an 
obscure little corner like Biasca, in the territory of the Milanese 
Rite, has equal provision, as seen in MS Amb A 24 bis.” 

But we have said nothing all this time of St. Gaston’s and of 
Fulda. For St. Gaston’s we have the book known as the Leofric 
Missal, written in the Arras abbey about 875." Without going 
back to check up every last detail, I will venture to express 
the conviction that sprang into my mind on first examining 
its votive Masses: “This is the most accurate transcript of 
Alcuin’s Sacramentary, the Missae s. Augustini excepted, yet 
found in any Mass-book.” There is another St. Vedast book 
of about the same date, MS BN 12052, but my information 
about its Votive Masses is incomplete.” There are a number of 
Fulda Mass-books of the late tenth century extant, and one has 





464. Ebner, Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte urd Kunstgeschichte des Missal 
Romanum im Mittelalter (Freiburg: Herder, 1896), p. 130. 
{7Leroquais, I, 16. 
8Leroquais, I, 62. 
49] eroquais, I, 59. 
50Ebner, 73. 
5lEdited by F. E. Warren, The Leofric Missal (Oxford, 1883). 
521 eroquais, I, 79 sqq. 
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been printed in full. None of the Alcuinian Masses we are 
treating fails in it. But it is more interesting to point out this 
small but significant detail: the Mass listed in Alcuin’s Sacra- 
mentary as Pro Petitione Lacrymarum is nearly always found 
under that very rubric, but in his letter to Fulda Alcuin called 
it De poenitentiae lacrimis, and in a Ratisbon Mass-book of 
the late tenth century it greets us under the heading De Poeni- 
tentiae lacrimis.” So Fulda itself was acting as a distribution 
point in bringing these Masses into honor. 

We said above we should say a word about the disappearance 
from our Missals of Alcuin’s Mass De Sancta Sapientia quae 
Christus est. It held its place in the series into the age of print- 
ing, and right up to the Missal of Pius V in 1570." The Mass 
of the Blessed Sacrament might be considered the substitute 
dictated by more modern piety. 

A final item: By the end of the tenth century these Masses 
were being inserted at times with their own by-line, so to speak. 
Witness this example, MS BN 11589; fol. 152v: Incipiunt 
missas dumno Alcuini per singulas ferias in ebdomada, or the 
more elegant form in MS Reims 418-452: Dicta Alcuini quibus 
ebdomadae diebus quorum sanctorum memoria celebretur.™ 
The author of Micrologus, thought to be Bernard of Constance 
of the late eleventh century, had a story (chronologically im- 
possible) that these Masses were composed by Alcuin at the 
request of Boniface for the ease and benefit of the Saxon priests 
just converted from paganism and not able to handle a full 
missal! © It is time to drop the story, for it has become legend. 

I look at my Ordo for tomorrow: S. Maria in Sabbato is the 
entry. And for that, Alcuin, I am grateful to you. 


5°89) Vat 3806, edited by A. Rocca, and included in Sancti Gregorii Opera. I quote 
from :he edition of Paris, 1675, column 1502. 

'4Cf. H. A. Wilson’s collations of early printed missals in Vol. II, Missale Romanum, 
Milan, 1474, Bradshaw, XVII (London, 1899). 

55Delisle, pp. 247, 286. 

56Cf, PL 151, col. 974 sqq. > 








COMMENTS 
THE SACRAMENT OF ORDERS 


(Notes on the Ministry and the Sacraments in the Ecumenical Movement.) 


J. P. HARAN, S.J. 
WESTON COLLEGE 


Our purpose is not to give a history of the ecumenical movement in 
its modern form, but to isolate one of the problems it seeks to solve. The 
problem is that of the Ministry and the Sacraments. The explicit point 
treated will be the theological implications of the progress so far made 
in solving that problem. 

Readers will be familiar with the two-fold aim of the ecumenical 
movement as originally conceived, unity on the question (i) of life and 
work; (ii) of faith and orders. The assumption that Christians of different 
views might cooperate in practical works of necessity and mercy guaranteed 
some success on the life and work program. The assumption that each had a 
duty to maintain his own theology unimpaired militated against complete 
success on the faith and order program. The acceptance of these assumptions, 
and the acknowledgement of their limitations, kept theological issues in the 
background at the Edinburgh Conference of 1910, and at the Stockholm 
Conference of 1925. With the calling of the Lausanne Conference in 1927, 
theological issues were of necessity brought into the foreground, and have 
remained there since. The impossibility of maintaining the line originally 
drawn between doctrine and life is admitted.’ The present position has been 
thus stated; “If the ecumenical movement is to go forward towards assured 
success, it must be rooted in a common faith to which it is possible to give 
theological formulation.” * The difficulties confronted, making necessary 
such a statement and such a program, can be indicated by isolating the 
question of the Ministry and the Sacraments. It is hoped that a norm will 
be here given, according to which a Catholic can measure progress and evalu- 
ate agreements reached. To give special point to this brief discussion, one 
historic instance of efforts at reunion and its results will be first sum- 
marized; then the present efforts of American Presbyterian and Episcopalian 
Churches to effect union will be considered. 

In the year 1857, a society was formed in London for promoting 
the Unity of Christendom. Some Catholics, lay and ecclesiastic, gave their 
names to this Society, and articles were written, under Catholic names 
approving the same. This set of fact. ame to the attention of the Holy 
Office, and in a letter to the English Bishops, dated September 16, 1864, 





1William Adams Brown, Journal of Religion, xviii (1938), 256. 
*Tbid., 257. 
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the Holy Office forbade Catholics to belong to this Society. The decree 
.sserted that the Society was founded on the view that Roman Catholics, 
Greek Schismatics and Anglicans, with equal right, claimed the name 
Catholic. This view, the decree said, was founded on the principle that 
the true Church of Jesus Christ consisted partly of the Roman Church, 
partly of the Photian Schism and the Anglican heresy, and that the two 
latter have equally with the Roman Church, one Lord, one Faick and one 
Baptism. That Catholics should pray for unity according to an intention 
stained and infected by heresy in a high degree, could in no way be tolerated, 
the Holy Office decided.* This Decree called forth > letter in answer, 
signed by one hundred and ninety-eight Clergy of the Church of England, 
saying that they were simply stating a fact in claiming the name Catholic 
for their Church, avowing that their aim was that there “may be one 
Fold and one Shepherd.” * The letter was addressed to Cardinal Patrizi, 
Prefect of the Holy Office, and he answered in a letter setting forth the 
only method of achieving true union, return to the One, Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.° 

It is interesting to note that the now acknowledged impossibility of 
maintaining the line originally drawn between life and doctrine, in the 
renascent ecumenical movement, echoes the analysis of the Society for the 
Unity of Christendom of 1857, contained in the letter of the Holy Office, 
forbidding Catholics to participate in the movement. The pronouncement 
of the invalidity of Anglican Orders, by Pope Leo XIII,® need only be 
mentioned here. It clearly rendered impossible the aims of those promoting 
the Society for the Unity of Christendom, as far as that movement sought 
the recognition of Rome for one of its major claims, valid Orders. It 
also supplies Catholics with a norm for measuring the results of efforts 
to solve the Ministry problem in the present ecumenical movement. 

The principles enunciated in the refusal to allow Catholics to be members 
of the Society for the Unity of Christendom of 1857, were confirmed 
anew in 1919. The letter of the Holy Office of 1864 was reprinted as 
part of an instruction concerning the participation of Catholics in meet- 
ings of whatsoever kind, called by non-Catholics, which have for their 
aim the procuring of the union of all communions which claim for them- 
selves the name of Christian.’ The occasion of this new decree was an in- 
vitation to participate in the World Conference of Christians, the American 
Episcopal Commission to that Conference having been received by Pope 
Benedict XV, in May, 1919. Participation in the Lausanne Conference of 





3Acta Sanctae Sedis, I, 657. 

4ASS, II, 661. 

5ASS, II, 662. 

®Acta Sanctae Sedis, XXIX, 193. Denzinger-Bannwart (Edition 21-23, 1937, 1963). 
TActa Apostolicae Sedis, XI, 309. 
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1927 was forbidden, and the instruction, that the decree of July 4, 1919, 
which had repeated the letter of September 16, 1864, was to be ad- 
hered to, was given. Thus we have a very éarly indication of the aware- 
ness of Rome of the difficulties such Conferences must inevitably encounter, 
and a consistent statement of the principle on which refusal to par- 
ticipate was based. We have also, in the decision on Anglican Orders, and 
the reason for pronouncing them invalid, an expression of a point much 
agitated in the discussions on the Ministry and the Sacraments in the 
various World Conferences on Faith and Order held up to the present. 
Concretely, the difficulty comes in answering the two questions: “Is the 
Eucharist a Sacrifice as well as a Sacrament?” “Is Ordination of Divine 
Institution, demanding Apostolic Succession, a Sacramental Rite?” For 
the attitude towards Orders is necessarily colored by the attitude towards 
the Eucharist. The attitude towards the Eucharist is necessarily colored 
by the attitude towards the Redemptive Act of Christ. 

The difference in opinion is marked. One need but to read the views 
expressed at Lausanne,® and the report of the theological commission 
appointed by the continuation committee of the Faith and Order Movement 
to realize this.!° This latter commission, as is well known, prepared the 
doctrinal views for discussion on the subject of the Ministry and the Sacra- 
ments, for the Conference held in August, 1937, at Edinburgh. In fact, if 
we exclude the Orthodox and a section of the Anglicans, discussions are 
based on the assumption that the Catholic notion of the Eucharist as a 
Sacrifice is to be excluded; that Orders is not a Sacrament; that the Redemp- 
tion has not < djective value."' The immediate goal has been, in some cases, 
the mutual recognition of the ministry in the various denominations, in such 
a way that the minister of one Church may be permitted to serve the con- 
gregation of another. With interdenominational communion established on 
this basis, further doctrinal unity would be sought.’ But even these efforts 
prove unavailing, without some previous agreement on doctrinal questions. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss all these efforts, but to single out one. 
The difficulties encountered are symptomatic of the problems met with in 
all such efforts. For over fifty years attempts have been made to effect union 
between the Presbyterian and Episcopalian Churches in the United States of 
America. In the Summer of 1938 a proposed Concordat was issued, which 
had for its purpose the providing of means whereby each Church might, 
wherever it seemed locally desirable, assume pastoral care of the members 





SAAS, XIX, 278. 

®*Faith and Order, Lausanne 1927 (Doran Co., N. Y., 1927), 232-283 Ministry; 286-317 
Sacraments. 

10T'be Ministry and the Sacraments (McMillan Co., 1937). 

1Jbid. See Index on Eucharist, Sacrament, Sacrifice, etc. : 

12¢f, South India Schemes, W. J. Sparrow Simpson, London, 1930. 

Also, Report of Anglican-Rumanian Commission, London, 1936. 
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of the other Church, and offer them the privilege of holy communion. The 
proposed Concordat'* admits that, historically, the fundamental difficulty 
ia arriving at intercommunion lay in the differing views regarding the 
Ministry which each Church held. Presbyterians recognized the validity of 
Episcopalian Orders. But a Presbyterian minister entering the ministry of the 
Episcopalian Church was required to accept reordination. As a means to 
achieve organic unity, each Church now recognizes the spiritual efficacy 
of the other’s ministry of the Word and Sacraments. It is to be noted that 
the recognition of spiritual efficacy, in effect, transmits the question of 
validity. Spiritual efficacy simply means that God sometimes uses even an 
invalid Sacrament as the means of conferring grace, due to the faith of the 
recipient.’ The provisions made in the Concordat for extending Episco- 
palian ministry to a Presbyterian minister, inclines one to the view that the 
invalidity of Presbyterian orders, in Episcopalian eyes, is still a difficulty. 
For, before ministering in the Episcopalian Church, a Presbyterian minister 
must satisfy the Episcopalian bishop as to his qualifications. The bishop 
then lays his hands on the Presbyterian minister’s head and says the following 
prayer: “Take thou authority to execute the office of a presbyter in this 
Church now committed to thee by the imposition of our hands. In the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’”’ This 
ceremony and provision seems to indicate reordination. It is true that the 
Concordat provides that the moderator of the presbytery concerned shall 
proceed in the same manner, and use the same sentence, in the case of an 
Episcopalian minister wishing to minister in the Presbyterian Church. But, 
since the Presbyterian Church recognizes the validity of Episcopalian orders, 
there can be no suspicion in this of reordination. Thus the difficulty was 
met, and seemed to be settled satisfactorily. 

However, objections were raised to the proposed Concordat. The suspicion 
that this was surreptitious ordination was voiced. Just what did this cere- 
mony mean? A revised Concordat, of June, 1939, meets the objections and 
answers the question."* The notable new provisions are these. Each Church 
recognizes the Ministry of the other as “‘a real ministry of the Word and 
Sacraments within its own sphere.” The principle upon which the Concordat 
is based is expressed in the proposition that, in a divided Church, no ministry 
possesses such universal recognition of its validity as is essential for organic 
unity, and so, mutual extension of ordination is proposed. It is now 
explicitly stated that this shall not be regarded as reordination, but as a 
recognition of an ordination valid in the body conferring it, and adding 
thereto a supplementary ordination, as required for the ministry in the 





13See Christendom, IV 1 (1939), Appendix. 
MT he Ministry and the Sacraments, 127. 
Christendom, l.c. 

The Churchman, August, 1939. 
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other Church. The revised Concordat further accepts the propositions that 
the ministry is part of God’s will for His Church; the succession of the 
ministry is the visible sign of the continuous life of the Church; the laying 
on of hands is the Apostolic method of continuing the succession of the 
ministry. It is clear, from these additions, that each Church can retain, 
absolutely unimpaired, its cwn doctrinal interpretation of the propositions. 
Yet that very possibility drives the Episcopalians farther from their historical 
position on orders. For their understanding of Apostolic succession differs 
from that of the Presbyterians.’ Thus there is a compromise which settles 
nothing doctrinally. Nor is there absolute assurance that the revised Con- 
cordat will be accepted. There the case rests for the moment. 

The difficulty encountered in this question of orders is typical of the 
difficulties met with in other matters. And the reason for the difficulties is, 
ultimately, the same. While it is possible to isolate one problem for purposes 
of consideration, Christian life remains an organic whole, and Christian 
Faith and Christian Orders are part of that whole. Hence, the final and 
adequate solution of any one difficulty is intimately connected with the final 
and adequate solution of the whole problem. The place of the Sacraments in 
the discussions is assuming ever greater proportions. And rightly so. For, 
applied to the concrete case we have chosen, if Orders is in no sense a 
Sacrament, if the Eucharist is not a propitiatory Sacrifice, it is not vitally 
important that an ordained person minister the Eucharist, however fitting 
and desirable it may be. If Orders is recognized as a Sacrament, if the chief 
duty of the ordained priest is the offering of the Sacrifice of the Eucharist 
(not denying the place which ministering the Word and the Sacraments 
holds), then a completely new and correct theological view is acquired. 
That theological view is correct Soteriologically and Christologically. The 
Redemption and the Divinity of Christ assume their proper place. The Trinity 
is seen in a new light. God’s plan for man’s salvation is conceived aright. 
The fitness and proportion of the Catholic doctrine on the Trinity, Incarna- 
tion, Atonement, Grace, the Sacraments and the Church is appreciated. 
Because the problems are interrelated, progress in the efforts to achieve 
organic unity will not be true progress until doctrinal unanimity on these 
points is reached. When will that unanimity be reached? When men ponder 
in their souls the question Jesus addressed to His disciples: “But whom do 
you say that I am?’"*, and, by the grace of God, are brought to the feet of 
the successor of the one who answered for all the true followers of Jesus: 
“Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” 





1’ Faith and Order, p. 274 sqq. (Presbyterian) ; 

The Ministry and the Sacraments, p. 76 sqq. (Presbyterian and Episcopalian). 
18Matthew, 16, 15. 
18Matthew, 16, 16. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
RELIGION 


PHENOMENOLOGY OF RELIGION. Much concerning this topic can be 
gathered from a review written by Ed. Dhanis, S.J. in the Nouv. Rev. Théol. 
[63 (1936) 196] on the lengthy work of G. van der Lecuw, entitled 
“Phanomenologie der Religion,” (Tiibingen, 1934, Mohr, xii-670). Phenom- 
enology is not history of religion; it is not concerned with the origin and 
evolution of religion; it supposes its facts from this science. Neither is it a 
psychology of religion, for it does not limit its study to psychic processes, 
cognitional or affective. Nor is it a philosophy of religion, since it prescinds 
from any discussion of the value (intrinsic or extrinsic) of religious forms, 
and even from the objective realities which are claimed in various faiths, and 
finally from the metaphysical entities at the basis of religious thought. 
Phenomenology seeks to describe accurately the structure, both subjective 
and objective, of religious phenomena, to discover the network of intelligible 
reasons which unify them, and thus, to classify them. Max Scheler presents 
an essential religious phenomenology; it deals with universal phenomena. 
Leeuw writes upon concrete phenomenology. After an analysis, commended 
by the reviewer (though not unreservedly) for its p.netration, finesse, and 
erudition, Leeuw proposes the structure of the great world religions. Maz- 
daism is the religion of combat; the Greek, of impetuous desire and ‘figura- 
tion’; Brahminism and Hinduism, of the infinite and ascetic; Buddhism, of 
Nirvana and of compassion; Israelitic, of Divine will and submission; Isla- 
mitic, of Divine majesty and humility; Christian, of the plenitude of love. 
In passing from this concrete discussion of the religions, the peoples who 
professed them, their founders, apostles, reformers and defenders, Leeuw 
follows the essential or abstract phenomenology of Scheler and Otto, and 
finds that, in basis and universally, all religion is “Erlésungsreligion,” a 
religion of redemption and salvation. The author is not a rationalist; he has 
the viewpoint of the conservative Protestant. 

Phenomenology claims to deal with the religious fact and seek its structure. 
It is allied when it comes to practical application to what is being called 
Phenomenalism. An analysis of this will be found in Bernhard Jansen’s 
article, “Intellectualismus—Irrationalismus auf dem Gebiet der Moral und 
Religion,” in Stimmen der Zeit [135 (1938) 2,135]. Though principally 
concerned with Critica and Ontology, the theory has its effect on religion 
and morals. For it holds that there is no ontologic basis of good, religion, 
ethics; it denies the validity of basic judgments such as, Good is to be done. 
It denies a relation between being and value, and excludes the intellectual 
from religion. The value it does admit is found in the field of the voluntary 
and of the emotional, 
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Tue Recent EXIsTENTIALPHILOSOPHIE. The political and religious creed 
of many of the youth of Germany has been influenced by the writings of 
Martin Heidegger, called the metaphysician of Nazism. His first volume 
provoked a thorough analysis and critique by A. Delp, S. J., the title of whose 
work sums up the philosophy of Heidegger, ““Tragische Existenz. Zur Philoso- 
phie Martin Heidegger (Frib. 1935, Herder, 128). In the Nouv. Rev. 
Théol. [63 (June, 1936) 561-586] H. Thielemans, S. J., writes on the same 
topic, “Existence Tragique. La Métaphysique du Nazisme,” and agrees 
substantially with Delp’s analysis, differs in some details and reflections. 

Heidegger with all philosophers seeks the solution of the riddle of life. 
This is not found in the study of our essence, but of our existence, for there 
we find what we ought to do and how we ought to exist. Individual existence 
is the proper source to investigate. Now existence is bound by the bournes 
of this world; its ultimate end is in this world. Heidegger’s fundamental 
concept is that Man, or Existence, is a Concrete Time. This “Time’ is finite, 
intrinsically and absolutely, and death is not external to life; it is a viewpoint 
from which life is studied; it does not differ from life; for that which dies 
is more non-being than being. This “Time’ again, is conscious of itself, that 
is, conscious of what it is in itself, that is, non-being. It knows it has been 
projected into existence, but not from where; it knows it holds existence 
in its hands, but also that it does not control it; it knows that it is isolated 
and alone and forgotten; it does not know whither it goes. Hence all exis- 
tence fundamentally is anxiety, fear, anguish, perturbation. Man, therefore, 
in his existence is a Concrete Time, a Nothing, conscious and in anguish. 
Heidegger is not using a rhetorical figure when he calls man a lapse of time; 
he is solemnly philosophizing. 

Anguish plays a prominent role in this philosophy of life. For alone it 
makes life comprehensible, alone it links the experience of the past and the 
fear of the future, and this gives life unity. Anguish is present in every act 
of becoming, every passing from potency to act, in which it is aided by the 
world about it. The world, which is only relatively existent to lonely man, 
is real (In T’s view, Heidegger is not an idealist). 

What ought man do in and with this world? Being nothing, from nothing, 
and destined for nothingness, he is to devote himself to those things which 
the world offers; thereby he lives ‘becoming’ and reaches the term of his 
potencies. But the world is too large for anyone to use all its means; hence 
this devotion is to be paid to the world about us, to our section of existence. 
In practice, this is to consecrate existence to the building of a terrestrial civi- 
lization and culture in our surroundings. For oneself one does nothing, since 
one is nothing and is to go nowhere. But for the world, the Umwelt, exis- 
tence must have the courage of the anguish of death in its work amid the 
things of the world. Thus the ideal of life, its only raison d’étre is its 
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jestined immersion in a community of existences in order to build with them 
a new terrestrial culture. 

Now this ‘finitisme titanesque,’ as it has been called, has strangely enthused 
men. Thielemans quotes from H. Naumann, “Germanischer Schicksal- 
glaube.” “We go out from Heidegger’s philosophy,—regenerated, . . . not 
with sorrow for or a feeling of sin, not with self-contentment or a resolve to 
improve, but with a consciousness of our abandoned and dejected existence 
which is governed by fate. Knowing that our end is a final nothingness, 
nonetheless we consecrate our talents to the imposed task, . . . that gives us 
the feeling of true grandeur, . . . and the attitude in which man perishes, 
but perishes as a hero.” 

An equally devastating exposé of the Existentialphilosophie is to be found 
in a more recent article of August Brenner, S. J., entitled, “Die Entwertung 
des Seins in der Existentialphilosophie,” [Scholastik, 12 (1937), 2,233]. 
Though most philosophies agree that being is good, while they may differ on 
the reason, Schopenhauer and Hartmann were pessimists; yet they hoped for 
escape in another life. Nietzsche, too, was a pessimist, but without this 
escape; he invented, or rather, refurbished another escape, the transmigration 
of souls. But Heidegger plumps for extinction. Again, his forerunners 
found the anguish of life in external causes; Heidegger finds it at the very 
basis and essence of existence. In Levinas, through whom this philosophy 
has appeared in the Rech. Philosoph. [4 (1935) 373] existence is called 
“nausea,” and nature is described as in flight from itself with no refuge; 
existence is thus an “evasion,” a quest between two nothings. 


APOLOGETICS 


THe SANCTITY OF CHRisTt. A page out of Mohammedan Apologetics will 
prove that it is still important to solve very ordinary difficulties against the 
Sanctity of Christ. In “The Islamic Review,’ [27 (1939) 306-312], 
Chishtie writes on “Jesus and Morality.” The bulk of the article is devoted 
to a discussion of the pericope concerning the adulteress. Here, it is claimed, 
there is a low form of morality in the act of mercy, and also a low norm 
of morality in judging, for the guilt or innocence of the accusers is not in 
question in arriving at a just sentence. Hence, even Christians have rejected 
the norm of conduct, here exemplified; no Christian state has written a law 
of such a kind. Christian writers, too, have rejected the story, among others, 
one of the most influential, Augustine. The second part of the article attacks 
our Lord for his conduct in supplying wine at Cana. The Islamic mind is 
evident in the spirit of the article, the hatred of wine, and the severity upon 
leniency towards any misconduct of women. 

THe Diviniry oF Curist. The Congregational Quarterly [17 (Oct. 
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1939) 4, 494] reports upon “The 13th Congregational Theological Confer- 
ence, 1939,” which was held by the English body of Congregationalists. 
The topic of the Conference was “The Person of Christ.” In the summarized 
report of the proceedings, there is but one paper which presents the orthodox 
Christian view, upon the Person of Christ; there are several papers which 
hold to various forms of the liberal view. 


SACRED SCRIPTURE 


VutcaTe’s IMportaNce. The Wuertemberg Bible Society (Protestant) 
has published the 7th, enlarged edition of Dr. Alfred Schmoller’s Concordance 
to the Greek New Testament. With this issue the author has introduced a 
new feature. Beside each Greek word he has added the corresponding Latin 
Vulgate translation. A reviewer in the Theologische Literaturzeitung [1939, 
133], H. G. Opitz, remarks that this feature alone would make the book 
indispensable for students. 

Op Latin VERSION OF NEw TESTAMENT published. Adolf Juelicher 
did not live to see the publication of his book “Itala. Das Neue Testament.” 
The loss of his sight caused the work to be finished by Walter Matzkow. 
Juelicher recognized that besides the version current in Italy there was an 
ancier: African translation not influenced by the translation then current 
in I.aly. In the printed book the I¢ala text as restored by the author is first 
given and under it the text of the African (or Afra). The publisher 
announces that Mark and Luke will appear soon [Theol Litz (1939) 132]. 

TRENT Not Acainst Hesrew Text. A writer in Beihelft zur Z N W, 
66., Stummer, emphasizes the importance of the Vulgate for textual criticism. 
All will be glad to hear, says a writer in Th L Zeitung (1930) 120, that the 
opinion that Council of Trent in 1546 forbade Catholics to use the Hebrew 
Bible, is a fabie. 

LaGRANGE's La Critique RATIONELLE Praisep. H. Seesemann [Theol. 
Lit. Zeitung (1939) 133-4] says the book is the most complete that has 
appeared in this field for many years. He judges it an immensely useful 
reference book (ein ungeheuer brauchbares Arbeitsbuch) . 

H. G. Opitz [editor of Theol. Lit. Zeit.] calls A. Nock’s St. Paul the best 
NT book of 1938 [ibid. (1939) 136]. Nock’s thesis is that Paul is explained 
merely as a Pharisee and as influenced by the synagogue and Pharisaic piety. 
Christianity really started not with Paul but with the Jerusalem community, 
when they brought the death of Jesus into agreement with the OT. 

THE ZWEIQUELLE THEORY. The “Q” Hypothesis receives an accurate 
and devastating criticism in the articie, “St. Luke’s Debt to St. Matthew,” 
by Christopher Butler, of Downside Abbey [Harvard Theol. Rev. 32 
(1939) 237-308]. The author states that his argument “is based, substan- 
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tially, not on theories of Christian development to which it has been sought 
to bring the literary data into conformity, but on a direct application to 
those data of general principles of comparative documentary criticism” 
(237). After setting down the principles, the author discusses the depend- 
ence of the Third Gospel, first on the Second, and then on the First. He 
shows that in fact as well as in principle, “unless external considerations 
urge, it is unscientific to conjecture hypothetical documents to explain corre- 
spondences for which a theory of direct interdependence is sufficient.” The 
author applies his canon to five important passages in the Synoptic Gospels. 

GosPpEL CHRONOLOGY: THE LENGTH OF OuR Lorp’s Ministry. Dom 
Bernard Orchard in his article, ‘’The Two-Year Public Ministry Viewed and 
Reviewed” [Downside Review, 57 (Ju. 1939) 308-339], combines a valu- 
able review of recent chronological discussion with a new approach of his 
own in solution of the vexed question of the length of Christ’s public min- 
istry. The article is a searching critique of the book of E. Sutcliffe, S. J. 
“A Two-Year Public Ministry.” Fr. Sutcliffe, using the recent material 
supplied in E. Power’s article in Biblica (1928), U. Holzmeister’s “Chrono- 
logia Vitae Christi” (1933), and T. Corbishley’s article in the Journal of 
Theological Studies (1935), made the principal supports of his contention 
the following points: i) the Crucifixion occurred on April 7, 30; ii) the 
“yet a four month and the harvest cometh” (Jo. 4, 36) is not a proverb, 
but a literal chronological notice; iii) the Galilean ministry which followed 
the first public ministry in Judea began about December and was short; iv) 
the Sth and 6th chapters of Saint John are to be reversed in order to present 
the chronological sequence; v) the feast of John, 6, 4, was certainly a Pasch 
(the parallel place in Mark speaks of ‘greer: grass’), and the feast of Jonn 
§, 1, is the same Pasch. 

Dom Orchard agrees with the general thesis of a two-year ministry; he 
accepts the fact that the Galilean ministry which followed the event in 
Samaria was short. He refuses to accept the reversal in Saint John’s chapters, 
pointing out other places in the Fourth Gospel where the occidental mind 
might argue for a logical reversal which an oriental would not bother about. 
Concerning the two feasts, he argues that Jo. 6, 4, is a second Pasch, and 
that the feast of Jo. 5, 1, is not the same nor another Pasch nor a feast fol- 
lowing the Pasch of Jo. 6, 4. It is a feast before the Pasch of Jo. 6, 4, and 
it may be Purim. He stresses the view of Sutcliffe that the Galilean ministry 
was short, and points out the emphatic place in the argument to be given to 
the fact that the year 29 was a leap-year, and that a month, Ve-adar, was 
intercalated. Hence there is plenty of time (since the Pasch was later) for 
the Galilean ministry up as far as the feeding of the five thousand, the event 


found in all four Gospels. 





THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


THE ONE GOD 


Tue Divine Sanctiry. An excellent and ‘thorough article concerning 
Holiness appears in Divus Thomas [17 (Sept. 1939) 258-288] entitled 
“Formale und objective Heiligkeit.” The first article (others will follow) 
deals with the Divine Sanctity. The author is Rev. Dr. Alexander Horvath, 
O. P. Afcer noting that the Divine activity is directed inward); and ad 
extra, that it is boch free and natural, the author develops the two aspects of 
the Divine Holizess, the negative aspect (to be found in the faultlessness and 
spotlessness of God) and the positive (the moral dignity of the Divine 
majesty).' At the end of the article is an excellent analytical conspectus of 
the Divine Holiness in God, in the processions of the Word and of the Holy 
Ghost. The table is in Latin and runs three pages (285-288). 

Gop’s FoREKNOWLEDGE OF THE FuTuripBies. The author of a long 
article in the Collectanea Franciscana [9 (Ju. 1939) 3, 321-361] purposes to 
examine the writings of Saint Bonaventure on God’s foreknowledge of free 
acts, and to reverse the admission, long made among Franciscan theologians, 
that the Seraphic Doctor so phrased his doctrine as to favor a Molinistic 
interpretation. The article is entitled, “La prescience divine selon saint Bona- 
venture,” by P. Marie Bernard d’Ypres, O. M. Cap. He premises that Bona- 
venture never discussed the question explicitly or systematically; yet his 
principles are clear. He notes that B’s opinion on whether God knows the 
contingent free futures in His eternity is disputed among Franciscans, and 
whether He knows them in His ideas is also a point of discussion, while almost 
all Franciscan writers say that Bonaventure favors the direction taken by 
the supporters of the Scientia Media. The writer then examines the parts 
of Bonaventure’s theology which touch upon the question. He finds that 
the fundamental reason why the futuribles are knowable to God is the Divine 
Truth itself, which is, in Bonaventure, recurringly, Lux summe expressiva. 
This Light in no wise depends on the future free act, though it involves 
ordinationem et connotationem. The future act is objective, its objectivity 
being in the exemplary idea of God, which represents things under their 
every aspect, and hence under their future aspect. The principal text which 
is cited as amenable to a Molinistic interpretation is discussed by Mastrius in 
his 40th Dist. on the First Book of the Sentences (art. 2. qu. 1, ad 1, 2, 3). 
Mastrius, though holding his own doctrine of condetermination, admits that 
Bonaventure favors the Scientia Media; d’Ypres admits that the text is 
interpretable in the Molinistic sense, but ought not so to be interpreted in 
view of Bonaventure’s general doctrine on the ideas and knowledge of God. 


1The definition of Fr. Horvath is: Die formale Heiligkeit als eine naturhafte Eigenschaft 
Gottes wire demnach die der Wiirde Gottes entsprechende Betiatigung seiner Macht, sofern 
jeder innere oder aiissere Vorgang vollkommen jenen Gesetzen entspricht die ihn regeln, und 
daher selber fehler- und makellos ist.” 
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The Scientia Media interposes a Divine decree between the futuribles and the 
futures; Bonaventure has no decree; hence the two systems diverge on an 
essential point. At the conclusion the author recognizes that the opinion 
of Saint Bonaventure is not a fully complete explanation; it does not explain 
certain elements, but yet, according to the writer, neither do the supporters 
of the Scientia Media explain “‘d’ou vient 4 Dieu cette connaissance de toutes 
les hypothéses possibles, mais assurent que c’est 14 un mode de connaitre 
propre 4 Dieu, ope scientiae mediae.” 


THE VIRTUES 


Love, Love aND a KNOWLEDGE oF Gop. The topic of love and charity 
has been the object of much discussion in non-Catholic religious writings in 
German in recent years, and since it will probably appear more prominently 
in similar writings in America because of a marked sociological trend, the 
reader is referred to a brief but compact essay in Stimmen der Zeit [136 
(Sept. 1939) 12, 398-403] by H. U. von Balthasar, S. J., entitled, “Eros 
und Agape.” The author discusses the recent writing upon the cleavage 
between the two sorts of love, the spiritual and the lower form. In his first 
paragraphs he gives a panoramic sketch of the way in which the distinction . 
has been made in various periods of thought. There is the Platonic Eros and 
the Christian Agape, which in Augustine appear as Cupiditas and Caritas, in 
Aquinas, as Amor Concupiscentiae and Amor Benevolentiae, in the Renais- 
sance, as the earthly and celestial loves, in Protestantism as the sinful and 
egocentric love and the redemptive love. 

There can be no doubt that this modern movement to base religion on love 
is nothing but an attempt to escape from the position in which the Kantian 
philosophy has placed modern thought. In principle Kant’s Critique sought 
to invalidate and destroy the ontological basis of realism which in the 
Scholastic philosophy was essential in the proof of the existence of God; to 
have a God at all, Kant was driven to seek proof in the volitional part of 
man. That many modern writers, accepting the materialistic denial of a 
spiritual will, have been forced to seek God in the lower emotional part of 
man is not surprising; neither is it matter for wonderment that others have 
sheered away from materialism, and, with Scheler and Otto, tried to find a 
basis for religion, goodness and God in the higher love. In these less gross 
systems of religious thought, the intelligence is allowed to play a subordinate 
part, not in arriving at the first concept of God, which is a postulate of the 
instinctive spiritual love of man, but in the subsequent elaboration of the 
religious system. In the forming of the concept of God, the will plays the 
dominant role. Furthermore, with a cavalier disregard of a genealogy which 
leads back through Schopenhauer, Kant, and Illuminism, to Luther, the 
modern champions are claiming that fundamentally they are taking the 
standpoint of Augustine. 
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There have been and there are difficulties in presenting the way in which 
Augustine conceived that man knows God. The article on Saint Augustine 
in the Dictionnaire de Théologie presented the difficulties briefly some years 
ago (cf. col. 2334 and following). Within recent years several essays have 
emphasized important points. Thus Bernhard Jansens, S.J., in his “Der 
Kampf um Augustinus im dreizehnten Jahrhundert” [Stimmen der Zeit, 
111 (1926) 91 ff.], showed that the problem of the 13th century does not 
differ substantially from that of today: Does knowledge in Augustine begin 
from the senses, and by abstraction arrive at a knowledge of spiritual things, 
of the absolute, of God; or does the mind, independently of sensible knowl- 
edge, know eternal truths through a higher God-given light. Johannes 
Olivi (1298) contended for an ontologistic interpretation; Saint Thomas 
harmonized Saint Augustine and Aristotelianism, by interpreting the “lumen 
internum” as a condition in Augustine’s scheme of using the capacity to know 
sensible things. Jansens makes the point that Augustine did not have a 
thoroughly thought-out epistemology, a point to be emphasized, and to be 
kept in «elation to the fact that Augustine derived his first theories of cog- 
nition from the views of Neo-Platonists and Plotinus. 

The solution of Saint Thomas and of the Scholastics is elaborated in the 
article of Charles Boyer, S.J., “La philosophie augustinienne ignore-t-elle 
l’abstraction?” [Nouv. Rev. Théol. 57 (1930) 817]. According to Augus- 
tine, at the moment of the contact of the sense with the corporeal, the soul 
receives a “lumen,” by which it knows the nature of the corporeal. Boyer 
holds that this doctrine of the “lumen” has the very essentials of Aristotelian 
abstraction, since Augustine can in no true sense be interpreted as an 
Ontologist, nor as a supporter of innate ideas. True, the Saint did not 
elaborate his thought on the “lumen,” but, since it is the intermediary 
between sense and intelligence, it performs the same function as the intel- 
lectus agens of the Scholastics. 

It is apparent that in the three studies of Augustine so far mentioned, 
there is not a word of “love” as a condition, cause, or ingredient, in man’s 
knowledge of God. Yet it is clear on the other hand that the sources from 
which Augustine drew his thoughts upon cognition emphasized the necessity 
of the katharsis of the sensible and of the sensual in the pursuit of truth. 
Again, apart from the “lumen” which is required for any sort of cognition, 
the epistemological problem becomes more obscure when the topic is restricted 
to a cognition of God. Certainly, for mystical contemplation, Augustine 
demanded the Xatharsis; this is made clear in the article of J. Mareschal, S.J., 
“La vision de Dieu au summet de la contemplation d’aprés saint augustin” 
(Nouv. Rev. Taéol. §7 (1930) 89 ff. and 191 ff.]. Furthermore, the point 
is made recently that in speaking of the knowledge of God, Augustine’s 
theory of cognition ought to be considered rather a theory of religious knowl- 
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edge than a pure epistemology. Not being interested directly in the 
mechanics of cognition, enraptured rather to bring men to the knowledge 
of the highest truth, Augustine is anxious to have men clear away the gross 
effects of sin. 

The bearing of these considerations on the problem has been discussed in 
the article of Endre von Ivanka, “Die unmittelbare Gotteserkenntnis als 
Grundlage des Natiirlichen Erkennens und als Ziel des iibernatiirlichen 
Strebens bei Augustin,” [Scholastik, 13 (1938) 4, 521-543]. This essay 
discusses at some length the manner in which Augustine christianized the 
Neo-Platonism of his youth. In the philosophy which he accepted, the soul 
was held to know God by an inward inclination; the operation and effectual 
success of the soul’s powers depended on detachment from the senses, both 
epistemologically and morally. The soul, once withdrawn from the sensible 
and the material, was enabled to contemplate itself, and since it was a part 
of the deity, it thus arrived at a knowledge of God; self-knowledge, purified, 
became knowledge of God. Augustine and other Christian Fathers cleared 
out the error in this pantheistic explanatiox.' The soul was not “pars Dei,” 
but “imago Dei.” Hence, it is able to see God in itself, and its seeing is 
dependent on its will-act of love, not of God, but of the good. According 
to Ivanka, the will-act is a medium quo or quod; but this is not sustained, 
it seems, by the fact that Augustine called such a will-act a source. Ivanka 
cites passages in Augustine where the above view is modified, especially the 
places where Augustine shows that Faith is the force which clears the image 
blurred by sin, though Faith does not create the image; the image is in the 
soul naturally. 

In conclusion, it would seem that when the most emphatic passages of 
Saint Augustine on the function of the will in arriving at a knowledge of 
God are put forth, there is no support for the contention that he is a fore- 
father of the philosophy which removes the intellectual entirely from the 
field of contact with God or subordinates its réle. Kant was the most 
influential force in putting apparently solid and systematic supports under 
the contention that man reaches to a knowledge of God through the will 
rather than the intelligence. Kant, as Paulsen repeatedly stated, was the 
philosopher of Protestantism; but more immediately, he was the spokesman 
of the century of Illuminism, of the Aufklarungszeit, which ran its course 
to Kant and to the French Revolution. On “Kant der Religionsphilosoph 
der Aufklérung,” one may consult the interesting chapter in the book of 





1The same writer shows an earlier stage in the patristic conversicn of she Platonic episte- 
mology into an acceptable Christian system in his “Von Platonismus zue Theorie der Mystik. 
Zur Erkenntnislehre Gregors von Nyssa” [Scholastik, 11 (1936) 2, 163-195]. Gregory, 
too, held a knowledge of God through the soul, the imago, and che clearer perception of 
God through purgation of the gross. He held this more as a matter of fact than as an 
epistemological theory. 
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Bernhard Jansens, ““Wege der Weltweisheit” (Herder, 1924), and for a clear 
analysis of Kant’s knowledge of God, an article by the same author, entitled, 
“Die idealle Ort Gottes im System des Kritizismus” [Stimmen der Zeit, 114 
(1927) 14]. If one asks Kant: Does God exist? The answer is affirmative. 
If one asks: Do we know that God exists? The answer is negative. 
If one asks: What guarantees this existence of God? The answer is, “the 
will.” But the modern schools which derive their fundamental viewpoint 
on the rdle of intelligence in religion from Kant are far less likely to speak of 
the will or assert positively that there is any knowledge of God; they are 
groping for primary religious concepts in the sensible or subconscious. 


MARIOLOGY 


THe Perretuar Virainity. An article in the “Bibliotheca Sacra,” [96 


(1939) no. 383, 335] is welcome, both for the fact that a Protestant writer © 


contends for the Virginity of Our Lady ‘post partum,’ and also for the 
emphasis given to an approach to difficulties made out of the ‘brethren texts’ 
in the Gospels. The article is entitled, “Who Was James, tiie Lord’s Brother?” 
by Kenneth Mackenzie, D.D. He announces his thesis as follows: “While 
we may shrink from the Roman doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin Mary, also a compulsory article of the Roman faith, we may hold 
reverently that the womb which bare the Son of God Incarnate, should not 
be contaminated by the flesh of any other than ‘that Holy Thing which shall 
be born of Thee’.” Since the reason why the Protestants, claiming to argue 
from the Bible only, reject the virginity after delivery is found in the texts 
which speak of the brothers of the Lord, the writer, arguing from the same 
exclusive source, argues that the conduct of the brothers of the Lord is such 
that He cannot be named their elder, or first-born. The author emphasizes 
the point that “they did not give the customary respect of the first-born to 
Jesus,” that their conduct is quite un-Jewish and inexplicable on the hypothe- 
sis that He was the eldest son. The author proposes the alternative solution 
that the brothers were the sons of Saint Joseph by a former marriage. After 
a discussion of Mt. 8, 20; 12, 46; Jo. 2, 24; 7, 5; 19, 26, where, especially, 
the giving of Our Lady to the care of St. John is a sign that there were not 
younger brothers, the author concludes that, had the “brethren” been blood- 
brothers, “his (Christ’s) every word would be law to all his juniors. Obedi- 


ence, respect, and consideration would be offered him, with willing and J 


gracious admission of His legal position. But the history of the Gospels 
discounts that recognition.” 

THe ProxmatTe Basis oF Mary’s Privitece. P. I. B. Carol, O.F.M., 
presents his views “De Fundamento Proximo Co-redemptionis Marianae,” in 
Marianum, [1 (Apr. 1939) 2, 173-188]. Noting that Bittremieux and 
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Di Fonso, O.M.Conv., find the basis of Mary’s privilege as Co-redemptrix 
“in illo B.V. merito quod pro suo objecto ea omnia habuit quae nobis Re- 
demptor noster de condigno meruit,” Carol contends that this merit is rather 
a constituent part or an integral element than a basis. He proposes as the 
immediate basis (fundamentum proximum) of the privilege a twofold prin- 
ciple which he calls “Retroversio-Consortium.” Billot embodies this in his 
statement that Mary holds the place in restoration which Eve held in the loss. 
In general Carol defines the principle: Retroversio significat quosdam subse- 
quentes eventus esse oppositos in natura et cursu quibusdam praeviis eventi- 
bus, et praedictos subsequentes eventus adjuncta invertere efficiendo ut ea 
quae hucusque a praeviis eventibus causata fuerant, in posterum dissoluta 
remaneant. Such a process in the case of our Lady becomes a principle 
through the Divine decree which associates Mary with Christ; her association 
with Him is implicitly decreed in the decision to reverse the order of loss; 
hence, there are not two laws, but one. 

Carol takes up a fundamental objection against his thesis. Such a law or 
principle is the decree of Redemption itself! To answer this, the author 
defines what he means by “‘fundamentum” more closely. He admits that if 
“fundamentum” is taken in the sense of the “ratio adequata” why Mary is 
called Co-redemptrix, then, certainly, the merits and satisfactions offered to 
God by our Lady are the fundamentum. But if the word is taken to mean 
the basic ordination of God, or the principle or law which immediately causes 
the positing of her merits and satisfactions, then we must look to the Law 
of Association in the Restoration through the Reversal of the Loss. 

Carol then proceeds to a Patristic argument for his contention. The 
principal texts adduced are Justin (cum Tryph. 100; PG 6, 116), Ireneus 
[Adv. Haer. 3, 22, 4; 5, 19; 5, 21; PG 7, 958, 1175, 1182; with a reference 
to D’Alés, La doctrine de la récapitulation en S. Irenée, Rech. de Sc. Rel. 
6 (1916) 189], Tertullian (De carne Christi, 17; PL 2, 182), Ephraem 
(Serm. de div. 3; Assemani-Mobarek, 3, 607); Cyril Hiersol. (Catech. xii, 
15; PG 33, 742), Epiphanius (Adv. Haer. 78, 18; PG 42, 727), Chrysostom 
(Hom. in Pasch. 2; PG 52, 767-768), Augustine (Adv. Jul. 1, 3; PL 44, 
644; cf. Friedrich, Die Mariologie des Hl. Augustinus, Kéln, 1907, 238- 
260), Theodorus (“de eodem retroversionis-consortii principio eloquentissi- 
me,” Hom. 5, 8-9; PG 77, 1418), Chrysologus (Serm. 142 de Annunt. 
PL 52, 579), Basilius (Orat. 3, 4; PG 85, 61), Maximus (Serm. 15; PL 57, 
254). Carol also cites from the liturgy, the Preface of Passiontide (ut unde 
mors oriebatur) and the Pange lingua (hoc opus salutis nostrae ordo de popos- 
cerat etc.) His conclusion that his thesis is “‘aperte stabilita necnon solide 
commonstrata” is not so clear, since the texts are not concerned with the 
very fine theological point of distinguishing between two subtle contentions. 
He claims, however, to have cited the texts which deal with the co-redeeming 
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activity or our Lady as due to the law of inversion, and not with the hundred 
others which merely name Mary the second Eve. 

THe Format anv Expticit INTERCESSION OF Our Lapy. In a brief 
article August Deneffe, S.J., summarizes the arguments favoring a formal 
and explicit intercession on the part of our Lady; the essay, “Die zweifache 
Fiirbitte in der allgemeinen Gnadenvermittlung Mariens,” appeared in Scho- 
lastik [13 (1938) 4, 559-564]. After commending the chapter on this 
topic in Bittremieux’ “De universale medi2tione Mariae,” the author notes 
that the “‘intercessio interpretativa” is clearly enough established, and that 
even in the case of all the saints, an argument can be drawn (from the Canon 
of the Mass and from some of the prayers, e.g. of St. Aloysius, of individual 
saints) for formal intercession; hence, a fortiori, formal intercession is an 
activity of our Lady in heaven. The following reasons assure us of it, i) in 
the mind of the Church and of the faithful Mary is thought of as expressly 
asking favors; ii) it is the common opinion of theologians now that the inter- 
cession of Christ is formal; on the principle of association, that of Mary is 
to be admitted; and there seems to be no reason why only some graces are 
the object of such intercession; iii) since the saints in glory are in a state 
of more perfect charity, they pray the more; this is immeasurably more true 
of Mary both in respect of state and of prayer; iv) on the principle of ac- 
cumulation and distribution; since Mary cooperated through formal activity 
in accumulating merits, so too formally she is active in distributing the graces 
of the redemption; v) in direct assertion the word “intercession” in ancient 
and modern citations is to be taken of formal rather than of interpretative 
intercession; vi) the Mass, ‘““Mariae Mediatricis,” favors formal intercession; 
vii) authors of merit stand for the thesis, Scheeben, Pesch, Diekamp (ut 
probabilis), Van Noort, Bittremieux. 

Hyperpuia. In the first three fascicules for 1939, the Marianum of the 
Servite Fathers is carrying articles by P. Giusseppe M. Albarelli, O.S.M., © 
entitled “Il Bisogno di una ‘Madre Celeste’ nell’Umanita Decaduta.” The 
first article treats of the various goddesses or consort-goddesses of polytheistic 3 
religions. The writer finds that the characteristic note of the female goddes- © 
ses are the qualties of sweetness and goodness, though these ideas are fre- |) 
quently perverted both in concept and practice. In this section, which is 
a rapid sketch of the facts about female deities, the reader feels that there 
are questions for which there was not space for thorough treatment. Did 
the multiplication of goddesses mean that men sought a celestial mother, or 
did it mean that, having conceived gods on the models of themselves, the 
peoples of these perverted religions invented consorts for the social needs of 
gods, or did it mean that the notion of fertility and abundance, connected 
with the woman on earth, was transferred to the pantheon? Several factors 
undoubtedly contributed. The author emphasizes an excellent point when 
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he comes to deal (in the second section, Marianum, 1 (Apr. 1939) 2, 188- 
200) with the views of recent writers in the field of comparative religions. 
He points out the usual complaint which Catholic writers, and also some 
of the more scientific among non-Catholics, make concerning the unscientific 
use of the argument from analogy. Certainly no field of study has been so 
spoiled by the fallacious use of this form of argument than that of compara- 
tive religion, and especially on the part of those who are sold to the evolu- 
tionary thesis of continuity beween religions of the past and Christianity. 
After pointing out that the analogies between the cult of goddesses and the 
devotion paid to our Lady are markedly superficial, and that any proof of 
causal connection between the two is singularly lacking, P. Albarelli empha- 
sizes the fact that the Church has never failed to insist on the humanity of 
our Lady. There was never a heresy concerning the point of our Lady’s 
nature, and this at a time when the faithful who were paying devotion to 
her had recently come from polytheistic peoples and were often living in the 
midst of them. The last part of the series shows that the devotion arose out 
of genuine Christian sources of Scripture and Tradition. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


THE BLeEssep Eucnarist. The difficulties pointed out in the Excursus of 
J. P. Haran, S.J., in the earlier pages of this issue, are already being felt. The 
Fall numbers of The Living Churchman are carrying letters concerning the 
Concordat between the Episcopalian and Presbyterian Churches. The editor 
states (in the issue of Nov 15th) that every effort is being made to publish 
the divergent views of correspondents. “. . . we believe the proportion of 
pros and cons published is approximately in ratio to the pros and cons 
received.” In England the attempt at a compromise in belief in the Blessed 
Sacrament is being made. O. C. Quick in his “Doctrine Report and the 
Sacraments,” [Theology, 34 (1939) 344] seeks to find an escape from the 
“quasi-material or physical identity between the consecrated elements of the 
Body which was crucified,” and thus come to a statement of Eucharistic doc- 
trine which will be acceptable to the Evangelicals. The author writes some 
rather cloudy theology in stating that since no Anglican theologian holds that 
Christ’s Body is spatially in Heaven, one of the main objections to the doc- 
trine of Real Presence is removed. 

In America it is gratifying to hear a voice raised for a better view. Mr. 
Felix L. Cirlot has published a book, ‘The Early Eucharist” (S.P.C.K. 12/6), 
which contradicts the tenets of prevalent non-Catholic writers concerniag 
early belief in the Eucharist. The book is a revision of a thesis submitted to 
the General Theology Seminary of New York, written under the direction 
of Dr. Burton Scott Easton. A reviewer in the Expository Times, Edinburgh 
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(50, May 1939, 355), notes the following points; though dubious about 


what he calls a “novel method.” : 

“In his chapter on the Eucharistic Sacrifice in the First Two centuries the author 
works backward and not forward in history. He believes that by coming from the 
developed doctrine and practice ty the inchoate we may be enabled to read back into 
the original texts somethi=g which could be missed by the Biblical exegete. For 
example “he is of opision that the realistic interpretation of the ‘flesh and blood’ 
passage in Jn 6 is scenforced through doctrinal studies.” The author holds that “the 
high sacramentalism of St. Paul’s Eucharistic doctrine, including his belief that the 
body and blood of Christ are really present and received in the Eucharist, was already 
the common faith of Palestinian Jewish Christianity well before the Gentiles began to 


flock into the Church, and was really received by St. Paul from that source.” 
(26/V/39) 


Penartce. P. Marie-Clement Chartier, O.F.M., has a long and thoroughly 
done discussion of penitential discipline as portrayed in the writings of Saint 
Cyprian. It appears in the first two numbers of the Antonianum for 1939, 
entitled, “‘l.a discipline pénitentielle d’aprés les écrits de saint Cyprien.” In 
the first part of the first article an important discussion of the difficult prob- 
lem of Penance in the writings of Tertullian appears [14 (Jan. 1939) 1, 
18-42]. In 1914 the work of d’Alés (L’edit de Calliste) gained many to his 
explanation of Tertullian’s testimony in the sense that in the De Paenitentia 
Tertullian held that no sins were irremissible and implicitly admitted that 
no sin was pardoned without recourse to the absolution of the Church. Most 
writers, especially Galtier, accepted and forwarded this view; but Amann 
(art. Pénitence, Dict. de Théol.) confessed his dissatisfaction. The real 
difficulty of the texts was yet unsolved, and it was put most clearly by 
Vacandard: In the De Paen. Tertullian says that all sins are remissible, but he 
does not szy that they are all to be remitted at an ecclesiastical tribunal; in 
the De Pudicitia, he says again that all are remissible, but he goes on to say 
that three of them are not remissible at an ecclesiastical tribunal. 

P. Chartier claims that the difficulty and confusion have arisen because an 
essential historical distinction has been neglected, namely, between partial and 
total excommunication. In that time a total excommunication meant that 
the sinner was excluded from canonical penance; obviously he would be urged 
to do penance privately; a partial excommunication included as one of its 
features the doing of canonical penance. Hence, he says, in the De Pud., the 
three kinds of sin which are said to be irremissible are excluded from canon- 
ical penance, and therefore from the ecclesiastical termination of such 
penance; the fact that they are excluded is not an argument that the Church 
had a canonical penance not leading up to absolution. Together, the two 
essays of Tertullian prove that the Church either partially or totally excluded 
the sinner; if she partially excommunicated him, she assigned a canoniczi 
penance; if she totally excommunicated him, she did not impose any canon- 
ical penance. P. Chartier refers to a former article of his own in Antonianum 
(10 (1935) 501-508) for a fuller discussion of the point; the present articles 
on penance in Saint Cyprian’s texts (Cyprian was in Africa only thirty years 
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after the time of which Tertullian speaks) confirm and prove the same 
solution. ; 

THe MATTER AND ForM oF Hoty Orpers. Theologians will necessarily 
take account of the historical data which are contained in an article, “Die 
Einigung der armenischen Kirche mit der katholische Kirche auf dem Konzil 
von Florenz,” by G. Hofmann, S.J., in the Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 
(5 (1939) 151-185). It is an interesting and thoroughly documented ac- 
count of the dealings with the Armenian leaders before the Council, of the 
events at the Council itself, and of the subsequent developments. It is clear 
that the Dominican and Franciscan missionaries of the East laid the founda- 
tion of the steps which, principally through them, the Church took to bring 
the Armenians to the Council; furthermore, the theology of the Armenians 
and their liturgical practice were thoroughly known, again through the re- 
ligious, in the West. The point is made that even before reunion with Rome, 
the Armenians, in imitation of the custom already found in the West, had 
introduced into their ordination ceremony the “traditio instrumentorum,” 
along with their ancient practice of imposition. The writer claims that the 
section on the Sacraments in the Decree for the Armenians is an Instruction, 
and in respect of Holy Orders, it legitimatized for an Eastern Rite a practice 
which the Easterners had taken from the West. Further, the Instruction is 
not to be looked upon as a Definition that the Handing Over of the Instru- 
ments is to be regarded as part of the Matter and Form of the Sacrament. 
Moving on to the question whether the Council as a whole can be called 
a Definition in the strict sense, the author holds to the negative. But if the 
Decree is regarded ‘en bloc’, it can be so called in a wider sense, for in chap- 
ters 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, Florence repeated dogmatic decrees of former Councils, and 
even here, chapters 1 and 4 have disciplinary segments; chapter 6 is the 
Quicumque; chapter 8 is purely disciplinary (concerning {ezsts) ; chapter 7 
is the Instruction on the Sacraments. Concerning the views of two Popes, 
Hofmann cites letters not yet brought to the attention of theologians. They 
are, first, a letter of Pope Eugene IV, within a month after the promulgation 
of the Decree, to the Archbishop of Lemberg (Lwow), in which the Pope 
speaks of the “decretum hujusmodi et hac sancta synodo et sede apostolica 
divinitus diffinitum”; secondly, a letter of Nicholas V to the Archbishop of 
Nikosia, which speaks of action to be taken against those who oppose the 
Decree, and names them, “pertinaciter contendentes, haereticos.” 
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Epwarp Mot.ey PickMan. The Mind of Latin Christendom: 373-496. 
Vol. I. Oxford University Press. 1937. xi—738. 

The look of solidarity about this book, its length, its: extended and 
erudite, though incomplete, bibliography, will at once gain the good will 
of the reader who is interested in the Latin Fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. The Catholic theologian will open the book in the hope that 
here is a dependable history of the thought of a very important cen- 
tury and a quarter. Nor will Mr. Pickman’s remark in the preface, to 
the effect that a thin Unitarianism of youth was later lost as a faith, 
deter the reader, chough he will not agree that the absence of all creed 
may be a benefit to an historian. One turns to the first chapter, impressed 
by the promise that history will be objectively written, and by the frank 
modesty which graces the author’s confession that he is not a professional 
scholar. 

The first chapter is entitled ““The Enlightenment,” because in the year 
373, “Ambrose became a Bishop, Jerome decided to join the hermits of the 
East, and Augustine became a Manichee.” An arbitrary enough beginning 
of an era. On reading the volume one wonders why Ambrose and Jerome 
are mentioned at all; they are not influential in making up Mr. Pickman’s 
mind about the Mind of Latin Christendom. But Augustine dominates the 
volume. The “Enlightenment” came gloriously with him, though probably 
the year 397 is a better date for it. By that year according to Portalié 
(Dict. Théol. Cath., art. Augustin) the theological thought of Augustine 
was definitely fixed, and as far as substantials are concerned, unchangeably 
fixed. 

The finest thoughts of the book are in the first chapter. There is an 
interesting and excellent description of the historical background of 
the time. Theologians are only too prone to omit to read (or not have the 
time to read) the profane history of the epoch to which great crises or 
currents in theology belong. A knowledge of men’s civic as well as eccle- 
siastical milieu is often helpful, and partially necessary. The description, 
therefore, of the Oriental influence on the Latin mind is profitably known. 
But the author shou!d state more definitely that the Christian West in 
general, and especially Christiau Africa, did not feel the full force of the 
current of Oriental philosophy. Certainly Saint Augustine, understanding 
and disavowing Manicheeism, understanding and sifting Neo-Platonism, 
escaped any deleterious influence of Greek philosophy or Oriental thought. 
Moreover, in dealing with this same topic, Mr. Pickman has chosen to make 
very emphatic the interest of eastern philosophy in the Problem of Evil. 
He finds that the Latin mind is preoccupied with this problem (43). Yet, 
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because the problems of grace arose for solution in the West, while those 
of the Trinity and Incarnation fell to the East, it is an overemphasis to state 
that the Problem of Evil occupied so large a place in the Christian thought 
and writings of the Latins. 

When Mr. Pickman comes to a direct theological treatment of Saint 
Augustine, the reviewer feels that the author’s power to analyse and syn- 
thetize theology is not equal to his faculty of historical insight and ex- 
pression. It is probably an attachment to a naturalistic Humanism which 
prompts him to write that ‘“‘Pelagius is known today, and justly, as the 
great champion of free will” (409). The anti-Pelagian Augustine has, 
allegedly, only an illusion of free will for “in the matter of free will God 
had, according to Augustine, resorted to a pious fraud,” (403), and, “Aug- 
ustine is like the eldest of the Father’s children who thinks he detects 
the fraud, yet is so convinced that the motive is honorable and the 
effect salutary, that he is embarassed to admit his supicions. He blurts 
them out only in an extremity” (404). In Saint Augustine, therefore, there 
is free will, but freedom only to choose between two evils; there is no 
freedom under the influence of irresistible grace. Grace, according to Mr. 
Pickman’s view of Augustine on Grace, is irresistible. 

In this chapter in which Mr. Pickman comes to his conclusions on 
Saint Augustine’s doctrine of free will, there is an abundant number of 
citations from original sources. There are also citations from the Protean 
Turmel. It is praiseworthy to cite the source and an expositor, but here 
the expositor is a questionable guide. And as for the sources, significantly 
enough, there is not one quotation from Saint Augustine’s important work 
on the matter in hand, the “De diversis quaestionibus ad Simplicianum.” 
A discussion, of this essay is indispensable. Furthermore, if Mr. Pickman 
sought commentators on Augustinian doctrine, help, the best available, is 
to be found in the Dictionnaire already mentioned. To my surprise this 
article is not mentioned in the bibliography, and it is not quoted in the 
chapter on Free Will. Possibly a study of this article would have saved 
Mr. Pickman from asserting, and asserting quite apodictically that the 
Calvinists revived Augustine’s doctrine of predestination and the Jansenists 
accepted it. (389). 

There are, as all competent writers admit, obscurities attaching to 
meny positions taken by Augustine on the extremely difficult and thorny 
problems of Original Sin, Grace, Free Will and Predestination. There are 
also certain opinions on these matters in which, on topics of minor import, 
doctrinal development has diverged from the direction given it by Augustine. 
But the historian of dogma will always need to recall that the direct study 
of Augustinian writings is eked out by a study of the Councils of Carthage 
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and Orange. In both, the substantial views of Augustine appear clearly, 
and the Catholic Church still proclaims them. 

The ten pages (561-571) in which Mr. Pickman writes on Saint Augus- 
tine’s views on the Papacy are tendentious. According to the writer, Augus- 
tine was not wholly satisfied with the majority vote of a Council on a matter 
of faith. But he admitted that Rome had special weight. Rome with a 
majority meant practical unanimity; Rome with a minority only meant that 
the question should be tabled; in a word, Rome was a handy interim author- 
ity, a straw in the wind, between Councils. The historical reeds on which 
Mr. Pickman leans for these conclusions are not strong. Rather, we seem 
to be watching just one more attempt to hack away at the historical sup- 
ports of the Petrine authority. 

We have disagreed with Mr. Pickman on some very substantial matters. 
His opinions on Augustine’s views are not new; neither are they unanswered. 
His erudite bibliography, upon the incompleteness of which we remarked, 
is too lacking in reference to Catholic literature on Saint Augustine. But 
in this he is only one of hundreds of non-Catholic scholars who seem entirely 
unaware, not of our Catholic output, but of its value. The silly thesis that 
our viewpoint infects our scholarship will be relinquished slowly and 
reluctantly. W. J. McGarry, S. J. 


G. A. Cooke, D. D. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book 
of Ezekiel. International Critical Commentary, New York, 1937, Scrib- 
ner’s. 2 vol., xlvii-558. 

On account of the imperfect character of the Massoretic text, the author 
of a commentary on Ezekiel must unquestionably be a competent textual 
critic. The author of the present work fulfills this exacting requirement 
in a manner truly admirable. In the introduction he makes a detailed com- 
parative study of the Septuagint and the Massoretic Hebrew. Two tables 
exhibit the instances where they differ and the passages where one seems 
preferable to the other. In addition he describes the chief characteristics 
of the Septuagint in succinct, topical statements, illustrating each with 
copious examples. The favorable impression produced by this painstaking 
scholarship is intensified by the philological notes of the commentary. The 
author displays a full knowledge of the textual witnesses, an intimate 
acquaintance with the latest research, and a soundness of judgment which 
usually carries conviction. 

His critical acumen and sane conservatism are also manifest in his treat- 
ment of the question of authorship. Recent years have witnessed the birth 
of some rather revolutionary opinions. Hélscher would have us believe that 
all the prose portions of the book were written, not by Ezekiel, but by 
redactors of a later age. Hentrich maintains that the prophet really exercised 
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his ministry in Jerusalem and that the Babylonian setting of the book is due 
to a later hand. Torrey endeavors to prove that the original book really 
pictured the conditions of Manasseh’s reign and that this was revised and 
adapted to describe a fanciful exilic period. Though treating the theories 
of Hoischer and Hentrich with respectful sympathy, Cooke nevertheless 
briefly but adequately refutes them. It is regrettable that he merely refers 
to an article in a periodical for a critical analysis of Torrey’s position. 
Perhaps he deemed the radical nature of the hypothesis to be its own 
refutation. 

With the exception of some passages and chapters, Cooke upholds the 
traditional authorship of the book. He argues successfully that the Baby- 
lonian background is not at variance with the subject matter of the prophet’s 
discourses. His judgment on the authenticity of certain sections may be at 
fault, but his conservative attitude will do much to stem the tide of hyper- 
criticism. 

There are good chapters on the historical background, the personality, 
and the teaching of Ezekiel. He rejects Klostermann’s view that some of 
the prophet’s subjective experiences were symptoms of organic disease and 
explains them as manifestations of a higher spiriual state. 

His exegesis is sane, reverent and up to date. Although we cannot sub- 
scribe to all his opinions, we must pronounce the book a notable achievement 
which no serious student of Ezekiel can afford to overlook. 

M. J. GRUENTHANER, S. J. 


Epwarp CuHiera. They Wrote on Clay. The University of Chicage 
Press, 1938. XV—235 pp., $3.00. 

The author is the late Professor of Assyriology in The University of Chicago, 
who before his last illness had completed a first draft of the book. Professor 
George G. Cameron of the same University prepared the manuscript for the 
press. The author’s purpose is to introduce the reader of general culture 
to the content and significance of the documents inscribed on the Baby- 
lonian clay tablets. Preliminary chapters explain vividly the making of the 
tablets and the nature of cuneiform writing, sketch the history of excavation 
in the Tigris-Euphrates valley, give a conspectus of archeological procedure. 
The body consists of an orderly treatment in successive chapters of docu- 
ments dealing with business, religion, history, philosophy and science, domestic 
fz, international relations. Peculiarly affectionate and detailed is the dis- 
cussion of a find exclusively the author’s own, the tablets which reveal 
family and civic life at Nuzi, a site excavated by him in modern Iraq. 

Tablets discovered at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt, Ras Shamra in Syria, at 
various sites in Asia Minor evoke questions of racial origins and of interde- 
pendence of cultures, questions which Doctor Chiera treats with just the 
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right tempering of his scholarly erudition to the capacity of readers who 
are not specialists. In fact, this same tactful considerateness characterizes 
his whole book. His work as director of the expeditions to Nuzi and 
Khorsabad ranks him high among archeologists, while his Cuneiform Series 
of ancient texts evidences his caliber as a linguist. Yet he brings to bear 
upon the vast and intricate findings of his science a talent for selection of 
details and an historical imagination which make They Wrote on Clay not a 
modernistic puzzle-picture but a pleasingly re-created canvas of Tigris- 
Euphrates life. 

A colleague of the late Professor Breasted, the author endorses the theory 
of religious evolution proposed in the eminent Egyptologist’s Development 
of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt and elaborated in his later Dawn 
of Conscience. “Had the Western world,” says Breasted, “never lost all 
knowledge of the origins and development of civilization, it would never 
have occurred to any one to place Hebrew history anywhere else than as 
the culmination of a long preceding development of morals and religion” 
(Dawn of Conscience, p. 385). Professor Chiera’s formulation of the same 
thesis (on p. 134 of his book) is as follows: “A closer study of cuneiform 
literature will play havoc with some of the later theological interpretations 
and will permit the Bible after many centuries to pass on to us precisely 
the message which its original writers intended to convey.” We confess that 
the closer study of cuneiform literature which is undertaken in Ch. 10 
(Babel and Bible) and Ch. 11 (The Search for Truth) leaves us cold to the 
author’s conclusion that the biblical narratives of creation, the fall and the 
deluge are variants of Mesopotamian myth-motifs. The non constat of the 
comparison between Genesis I and Enuma Elish is cogently proved in Fr. 
Gruenthaner’s study in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review for August of 
the past year. Again, it is disappointing in a scholar of Professor Chiera’s 
attainments to argue, quite in the spirit of M. Loisy, for an identification of 
Adapa with sinning Adam (pp. 140, 141). Finally, it is hard to repress a 
smile when the erudite professor grows rhapsodic over the part played 
by “Ishtar, goddess of love,” in the Babylonian deluge story. That nasty 
divinity is moved to her protest against the flood not by divine compassion, 
but by resentment at the fact that water had been chosen as the instrument 
of destruction in preference to the dire wars which she loves. 

Brilliancy at times sours into flippancy. On p. 134 Jesus’ Easter salutation 
(Jn. XX, 19) “Peace be to you” is made out to mean no more than “Good 
morning.” If the author had chosen to read through to v. 23, he should 
have seen that the Speaker meant not the peace wished in a stereotyped 
greeting, but the peace to flow from a newly opened fountain for the for- 
giveness of sin. Anent Marduk’s slaying of the dragon Tiamat occurs the 
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following lamentable passage: “Whether the priests liked it or not, the 
common people in their religious verses celebrated Jehovah as the slayer of 
the Leviathan or dragon. In time the Hebrew books were incorporated 
with those of Christianity. Christians did not look with favor upon the 
idea that Jehovah should be regarded as the performer of a deed that suited 
better the character of the nearer and more modern centuries. So St. George 
slew the dragon” (pp. 127, 128). 

The typography is beyond cavil. Excellent photographs and diagrams 
enhance the reader-appeal of the book already high by reason of the author’s 
facile style. We miss Bibliography and Index, but may perhaps excuse the 
former omission by Professor Cameron’s reluctance to intrude his own erudi- 
tion on a work left incomplete by his late colleague. With the reservations 
noted in the two preceding paragraphs, They Wrote on Clay may well per- 
form a useful function in rounding out the mentality of the gentleman 
theologian. It is, moreover, a challenge to Catholic savants, who are hap- 
pily free of the bias of false theories of religious development, to “share 
with the public at large their interest in and knowledge of the fascinating 
records of men who lived millenniums ago” (p. VII). 

GeorceE C. Ring, S. J. 


JosepH Bonsirven, S. J. Exégése rabbinique et exégése Paulinienne. 
Paris. 1939. Beauchesne. 405. 

The work is a thorough and instructive study of the Rabbinical exegesis, 
followed by a comparison of this with that of Saint Paul. The author illus- 
trates abundantly from Rabbinic sources for the sake of those readers who 
have not recourse to such writings. The whole is done sympathetically. 
The writer discusses the rules of exegesis which were laid down, though he 
is not concerned with the origin of them. 

The four methods of Rabbinical exegesis are fully illustrated. They are 
the simple exegesis, which may be called referential; the dialectical method, 
in which arguments from analogy and ‘a fortiori’ predominate; the philolog- 
ical method, which deals with the etymology, syntax and lexicography, and 
finally the parabolic method. Of these four the first two are most fre- 
quently met with. The author notes that the third method, considered 
essential in interpretation now, was the least frequently employed by the 
Rabbinic writers. He cautions us against the confusion which has been 
made between the parabolic method of the Palestinian Rabbis and the Alexan- 
drine allegorizing, and does well by terming the fourth method ‘mashalic’, 
from the Old Testament term for parable. 

The principal features of the Rabbinic exegesis are illustrated by the writer 
by a consideration of the principles and the practice of the Rabbis. Judaism 
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was the religion of the Torah, and this view is the basic control of all inter- 
pretation. In theory the written Torah and the oral Torah were of equal 
authority, but there was always the feeling that the written Law prevailed, 
although, as is seen, actually it yielded to the tradition. Two currents of 
interpretation are discernible; there is the direct study of ‘the text, and the 
attempt to seek its obvious or hidden meanings through the four methods of 
interpretation; there is, secondly, the exploration of the text with the purpose 
of making it substantiate a precept or a doctrine of the interpreter. Cer- 
tainly, this second manner does not necessarily lead to error, but in practice 
it resulted frequently in an exploitation rather than an interpretation of the 
text. 

Here then is to be found the principal defect of the exegesis of the Jewish 
doctors. It was in great measure tendentious. There was, without doubt, 
a deep love and reverence for the text; but the zeal to find support, espe- 
cially for the juridical parts of the Jewish traditions, often led to the flimsi- 
est and most arbitrary usage of the Scriptures. This tendentiousness is found 
both in the Halakha and the Haggada, and, as one expects, more often in 
the Halakha. 

In the shorter section of the book which deals with Saint Paul’s use of the 
Old Testament, the author points out that the Apostle is a true Rabbi in 
many respects. He has used every good instrument which was put into his 
hands in the school of Gamaliel, and he has avoided all the exuberances and 
defects which were common to the Rabbis. The author is conscious that 
at times the accusation has been made against Saint Paul that he has all the 
arbitrariness of the Rabbis in handling the Scriptures. But the fundamental 
tenet of Saint Paul is to be recalled in this question. For him the Old Testa- 
ment (he is not restricted to the Torah of course) was but the preparation 
for the Kingdom of Christ; it was the prefigurement of the reality of the 
latter days. Consequently much of his writing may appear most arbitrary 
to those who do not admit any value in this Pauline assumption. But given 
it, the Pauline exegesis becomes far more bold, of course, than is found in 
any Rabbinic writer, far more deep and penetrating, and far more true. 

There is little about which a reviewer may complain in this work. It 
might have been pertinent to point out that the Rabbinic sources which we 
have are derived principally from the Pharisaic schools, or at least their 
influence was well-nigh universal in the formation of the traditions which 
were written down. Again, the author might be expected to have written 
more copiously concerning the type, Melchisedech. It is easy and obvious 
to see how, as King of Peace and King of Justice, he is the type of Christ. 
But he is specifically adduced by Saint Paul as the type of the eternity of 
Christ’s priesthood, and this feature is less obvious. The topic seems to call 
for discussion in view of the fact that this very section has been cited as 
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one of the most arbitrary in the Scriptures, and as a proof that the Christians, 
tendentious and almost contemptuous in seeking proofs of their religion in 
the Old Testament, followed practically the rule of Philo (alleged to be 
Philo’s) that the omissions of the text were as important as its contents. 
But this is a very minor want in a book which is done in so scholarly a 
way. The volume will be of immense help to the student of Saint Paul. 
W. J. McGarry, S. J. 


Epcar J. Goopsreep. The Apocrypha, An American Translation. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1939. 493. $3.00. 

Professor Goodspeed introduces this translation with a brief historical 
preface concerning the fate of the so-called Apocrypha of the Old Testament 
since their first exclusion by Luther in 1534. The author remarks upon the 
threatened disappearance of these books since 1827 when “both British and 
American Bible Societies . . . took a definite stand against their publication.” 
Their translation, he adds, has been surprisingly neglected. The author’s 
translation is the first work done on the Apocrypha as a whole since Cover- 
dale (1535) and Martin (1582, published in 1610, in the Catholic Old 
Testament, done owt of the Latin Vulgate). When the author of the new 
translation rightly emphasizes that these books are indispens: ie for the fuller 
understanding of the New Testament, it is clear that this reasoning is not 
based on any view of an integral and integrated revelation continuous from 
the Old Testament to the New. 

Very brief, generally one-page, introductions preface each book trans- 
lated. There would be no point here in taking up for discussion or refuta- 
tion the views of the author concerning the origin and historicity of each 
book. They are the ordinary views of the adverse critics of the liberal 
school. Thus Esther is a “romantic story”; Judith “is another example of 
Hebrew religious fiction”; “Tobit is a piece of religious fiction”; in Ecclesi- 
asticus, “‘Jeshua’s conception of woman is absurdly low”; Wisdom was 
written between 50 B. C. and 40 A. D.; First Maccabees, exceptionally, is 
an important and generally trustworthy source of the history of its times. 

Professor Goodspeed uses as his original the Septuagint of Professor Rahlfs. 

One may regard the author’s work as a piece of English and as a trans- 
lation. As English, the pages read very smoothly. The diction is simple 
and the sentences flow nicely. In studying the text from the viewpoint of 
a translation, one may complain that the translator has not sufficiently tasted, 
or at least not sufficiently given evidence of his tasting, the Greek which he 
is turning. Thus in Wisdom (1, 6): “For God is a witness of his heart, and 
a truthful observer of his mind.” The Greek here has “heart” where the 
translator has “mind”; and “reins,” where the translator has “heart.” But 
possibly the author rejected “reins” in an American translation. Again, 
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“fills” in the following verse (Wis. 1, 7) is a weak rendition of the suggestive 
Greek perfect. Again, in the Wisdom of Sirach (36, 1-3) “heathen” seems 
too severe in the second verse, since, in the third the sacred writer prays that 
“as thou wert sanctified before them, in us, so that thou be magified 
before us, in them.” 

In 2 Maccabees, 12, 44, the adoption of the suggestion of the parenthesis 
as found in the Catholic Vulgate would give a smoother rendition. Good- 
speed has, “. . . acting very finely and properly in taking account of the 
resurrection. For if he had not expected that those who had fallen would 
rise again, it would have been superfluous and foolish to pray for the dead; 
or if it was through regard for the splendid reward destined for those who 
fell asleep in godliness, it was a holy and a pious thought. Therefore, he 
made atonement for the dead, so that they might be set free of their sins.” 

If the participles of the Greek «re coordinated here, it seems to me that a 
smoother and more accurate version results: ‘. . . doing an excellent deed 
in taking account of the r<surrection (for if he expected none, it was inane) 
and fixing his attention uzou ciie requital a holy and pious intention. . . .” 
Again, in this context the Aorist Middle of ‘to do’ appears twice in the 
sense of “to see to an affair, to provide for it out of the resources at one’s 
command.” In neither case has the author attempted to reproduce this 
nuance through an adverb or other means. 

The reviewer is conscious that one could go thus through many pages 
and point out small details for improvement. There is no translation which 
cannot be improved. The point is not made here with the intent of carping 
at a generally good piece of work. It is rather made with the purpose of 
calling to the attention of students that for the accurate sense of any 
passage, let the reader turn to the Greek, and if he cannot read Greek, let him 
check Goodspeed’s substantially correct lines through someone familiar with 
the original. Furthermore, though the translator does not regard the text 
on which he worked as inspired writing, the reviewer does. Hence he is 
rightly expected to be searching for a version in which the demands of 
akribia will be as fully met as is possible through scholarship and care. 

There is yet a third point about this book to which attention may be 
called. Our list of the so-called Deutero-Canonica does not include the 
Prayer of Manasses and Third and Fourth Esdras. Professor Goodspeed 
translates these among his Apocrypha. In his preface, passim, he writes as 
if these were contained in the Catholic Canon. Possibly he has not read 
carefully the prefatory note which precedes these books when they are 
printed in Catholic Bibles. They are not included in the Tridentine Canon 
of four centuries ago, but they have been printed frequently in the Bible, 
though outside the Canonical list, lest they perish. For they were cited by 
some of the ancient Fathers, and occasionally were in biblical manuscripts 
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and printed editions. Moreover, though rarely the Introit of the Mass has a 
quotation from any source not inspired, Fourth Esdras is cited in the 
Requiem Masses. The reason for their inclusion is one which Professor Good- 
speed will praise. The inclusion of what the Protestants called the *.pocry- 
pha might have prevented the neglect of them of which the translator 
complains. Yet Orthodox Protestantism, with its sternly exclusive biblical 
rule of faith, could not in principle retain the books, a possible danger to 
Bible faith, especially the doctrine of Purgatory in Second Maccabees. 
W. J. McGarry, S.J. 


ANDRIEU MICHEL. Studi E Testi, 86: Le Pontifical Roman au Moyen- 
Age. Tome I: Le Pontifical Romain du XII® Siécle. Citta del Vaticano: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 1938. xx—308. 

It is almost a score of years since this learned Strasburg professor began 
publishing his studies in the field of liturgical research. Over most of that 
long period his investigations have been restricted to a definite sphere, 
the history of the Ordines Romani and the gradual evolution from them 
of the book used by a bishop in episcopal functions and known as the 
Pontificale Romanum. The preliminary studies in his chosen field were, in 
a measure, completed by the appearance in 1931 of the six-hundred page 
study, Les Ordines Romani du Haut Moyen-Age, I, Les Manuscrits (Louvain: 
Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense). Unfortunately the promised publication 
of the text of the Ordines has not yet taken place. That bulky book 
brought the Vorgeschichte of the Roman Pontifical down to this in- 
teresting fact: Shortly before 950 a monk of St. Alban’s Monastery, Mayence, 
completed a pontifical for the use of his archbishop. But his archbishop 
besides being metropolitan of Germany’s first see, was son to Otto I, in 
whose person the Empire in the West was so soon to be restored (962). 
Copies of this Mayence pontifical were soon found, not only up and 
down Germany, but as far away as Cambrai, Amiens, Besancon, etc. 
With Otto I this pontifical went to Rome, and various copies of it, 
dating from the eleventh century, and actually once in use in Rome, 
survive to this day. That book is the parent, long-removed, of our Roman 
Pontifical of today. Michel has called that book “The Romano-Germanic 
Pontifical of the Tenth Century.” 

In the subsequent story of the evolution of the Pontifical there have 
been three distinct stages, to each of which Michel has proposed to de- 
vote a volume. First, during the twelfth century, there was a period of 
eclecticism, when the Romano-Germanic core was being built upon in 
varying ways, and trimmed and abbreviated, by copyists at Rome and 
such Italian centers as Chieti, Monte Cassino and Sora, such French ones 
as Grenoble and Auch, as well as in Germany, and in far-off Apamea in 
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the Latin Patriarchate of Antioch. The manuscript pontificals of this 
period are examined, classified and published, as I shall explain, in the 
volume, Studi e Testi, 86: Le Pontifical Romain au Moyen-Age, I, Le 
Pontifical Romain du XXI° Siécle. Next, there was a revamped pontifical 
stemming from the pontificate of Innocent III, itself retouched about the 
middle of the same thirteenth century, To that book Michel’s next volume 
is to be devoted. Lastly, there is the final phase of the history, surely 
not the least interesting. William Durandus, a scholarly dean of Chartres, 
was appointed Bishop of Mende, and for his own use and from his great 
learning he compiled a pontifical about the year 1290. This book proved 
so popular that in 1485 it was adopted by the Holy See and published 
for the Western Church under the authority of Innocent VIII. Its 
fate at the hands of local scribes will fill the concluding volume of 
Michel’s series on the Pontificale Romanum. 

The clear and sound arrangement of the present volume, and promised 
for the forthcoming ones, is this: the pertinent MSS are described in de- 
tail (pp. 21-88); they are classified according to contents (pp. 89-114) ; 
the plan of text-publication is explained (pp. 115-119) ; the text-publication, 
with apparatus (pp. 120-308). 

Since all the variants in text and arrangement are equally authentic 
and representative of actual usage, the problem of text-publication presented 
a special difficulty. It was happily solved in the following manner: The 
most elaborate and detailed text, the Pontifical prepared for Apamea 
some time before 1213 (MS Lyons 570, ff. 289°-348"), was selected for 
publication, in full, in numbered sections and paragraphs. Whatever it 
inherited from the parent Romano-Germanic text is given in_ italics. 
What it shares with other MSS of the period is indicated in the apparatus. 
Where it differs from them in the matter of elaboration, the texts are 
given in parallel columns. Where other MSS contain materials not found 
in Lyons 570, these are printed in brackets in the proper place in the 
general sequence, and explanatory guides in the apparatus indicate the 
MSS-sources, variant readings, corrections, etc. Thus the student has 
at hand the key to the full texs of no less than five twelfth century 
pontificals. Such a plan makes, it is clear, very exacting demands on 
the typographer, and, despite a list of Corrigenda at the end, these de- 
mands have been met in painstaking exactitude. 

Michel has laid theologians, liturgists, and medievalists in general under 
a heavy debt. Silent leges inter arma: we trust it will not be a case 
of letters also forced into silence during hostilities. May nothing prevent 
the completion of this monumental work which will be, we are certain, 
greeted enthusiastically by the scholarly world. GERALD ELtarp, S.J. 
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ALFRED BERNIER, S. J. Saint Robert Bellarmin et la Musique Liturgique. 
Paris (1939). Desclée De Brouwer & Cie. xxv—305. $1.50. 

Most of us usually think of Bellarmine exclusively as a great theologian, 
as a warrior who defended the dogmatic position of the Church with great 
success. Indeed, such is one of his greatest titles to fame. However, we 
cannot afford to overlook other aspects of his work if we are to approach 
a more rounded concept of his life and a fuller appreciation of his 
character. 

To give us another view of Bellarmine from a somewhat different 
angle is the author’s purpose in this book. Here is “un cardinal humaniste,” 
one who was not only a stout defender of the creed of the Church but was 
also an ardent protagonist of its cult. 

The decadence of liturgical music, the author tells us, derived in great 
measure from the Renaissance which contributed to a general weakening 
of the people’s religious sense. The then popular madrigal, usually of an 
amorous and too often of a downright lascivious nature, found its way into 
the Churches and exercised no small influence on the taste of both the 
composers of Church music and the people themselves. Then came Pro- 
testantism, which, almost from its inception, introduced new concepts of 
sacred music. Parts of the traditional liturgy were dropped, the vernacular 
was substituted for the Latin, and entirely new and popular melodies ap- 
peared, which could mean nothing but a yet greater decline of Gregorian 
chant and polyphony. To be sure, the Church during all this time had 
not been silent in regard to these abuses, but it remained for the Council 
of Trent to furnish the impulse necessary to accomplish any noteworthy 
change. It passed a series of recommendations and decrees in regard to 
liturgical reform and appointed a commission of Cardinals to assure their 
being enforced. And Bellarmine, in all his work of liturgical reform, 
was trying to do one thing: reduce these same teachings of the Council 
of Trent to practice. 

The author traces the gradual development and manifestation of 
Bellarmine’s talent (however, he was no prodigy) for poetry and music 
from his youthful days in Montepulciano.’ His early years in the Society 
of Jesus were marked by not a few successful attempts to express himself 
in verse, some of which are reproduced for us. “Music” was the leitmotif 
of his arst address to the Roman Ccllege when he was appointed its Rector 
in 1592, on which occasion he compared the college to a “harmony” pro- 
duced by the cooperation of its various ministries, occupations and offices. 
His text, incidentally, was Ecclesiasticus 32, 1-5 which concludes: “. . . and 
hinder nov: music.” Even as Rector he found time to rewrite, that is to 
spiritualize. cextain objectionable lines in profane songs which otherwise 
he found quite irreprehensible, These he introduced during the recreation 
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periods at the College for it was his contention that “. . . la musique pour- 
rait, 4 I’heure du démon de midi, adoucir certaines aigreurs. . . .” The 
period during which he was Archbishop of Capua was characterized by his 
constant efforts to rectify many liturgical abuses of which he found the 
canons of his chapter guilty. As a member of the Congregation of Rites, 
Bellarmine exercised a preponderant influence in questions strictly liturgical. 
Whether it was a matter of correcting or approving a new breviary, office 
or mass, or of reforming the Constitutions of some cathedral chapter, it 
was usually Bellarmine upon whom the task devolved. 

Bellarmine’s writings on liturgical music are not confined to the 
Controversies, but are likewise found in his Commentary on the Summa 
of St. Thomas, in his various reports to the Congregation of Rites, in his 
explanation of the Psalms, in his sermons and correspondence. The author 
takes up these writings in some detail and treats of the matter therein 
contained under the following headings: (i) the language proper to the 
liturgy; (ii) texts of the Mass and the Office; (iii) liturgical chant; (iv) 
the use of musical instruments in Church; (v) general comments and in- 
structions on liturgical singing. 

In presenting us with this interesting picture of the “humanistic” 
Bellarmine, the auther has given us something of value. In this our day, 
when the liturgical movement is playing such an integral part in the more 
general one of Catholic Action, it is both refreshing to know what a great 
man like Bellarmine thought in regard to these same things and it is en- 
couraging to see how uncomprisingly he worked for their realization. 
There is nc doubt left as to what his attitude would be were he alive 
today. 

The book is well documented, has three generous indexes, one analytical, 
another of names, and a third of principal items, and has an extensive 
bibliography. The last-named might well serve as a guide for one intending 
to do work in this field as the primary sources include manuscripts as well 
as printed works, while the secondary sources cover well the literature of 
the field. Tuomas E. Davrrt, S.J. 


1The chapter “La jeunesse musicale du cardinal Bellarmin” appears also in the Revue de 
PUniversité d’Ottawa [9 (1939), 1, 48-55). 


V. L. Kennepy, C.S.B., Studi di Antichita Cristiana: Pubblicati per cura 
del Pontificio Instituto di Archeologia Cristiana XIV: The Saints of the 
Canon of the Mass. Citta del Vaticano, 1938, viii—212. 

The reviewer clearly recalls from student days seeing an esteemed pro- 
fessor pick up a slender volume and say, “A different view is found in 
my doctoral dissertation. Ah, well, doctorate dissertations are the sins 
of one’s youth, and every one should regard them indulgently.” Of 
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course the professor meant only that fully ripe and mature scholarship is 
not demanded from youthful workers. But when a superior piece of 
workmanship is produced in a doctoral dissertation, it deserves the warmer 
welcome, the more grateful acknowledgement. Such an accomplishment, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, is the dissertation, The Saints of the Canon 
of the Mass, by Reverend V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B., produced under the 
principal direction of Dom Kunibert Mohlberg, O.S.B., Professor of Liturgy 
in the Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, and signalized by Msgr. 
J. P. Kirsch for publication in the Studi di Antichita. 

The problem was to determine, if possible, the date of composition 
of the prayers, Communicantes and Nobis quoque peccatoribus, from a 
careful consideration of all the factors involved in the grouping of 
the two lists of names in these prayers. Previous attempts at solving 
the question, even in recent years, have not been lacking, but these en- 
deavors were found, on examination, to weigh either the hagiographical 
data or the liturgical. No one had previously and systematically studied 
the lists from both these mutually-corrective points of view. 

On the purely hagiographical side, popularizers aside, Dumaine, Les 
Saints du Canon de la Messe (Paris, 1920), vitiated his work by too 
much reliance on legend. Hosp, Die Heiligen im Canon Missae (Graz, 
1926) is found excellent as far as he goes in assembling critical data on 
the martyrdoms, places of interment, subsequent cult. Among the liturgists, 
Savio’s Dittici del Canone Ambrosiano e del Canone Romano,’ is built 
on the connection between the Roman lists and those found in the early 
Ambrosian Sacramentaries, but Savio seems to have antedated some elements 
of the Roman lists as well as of the adoption of the Roman lists at Milan. 
Feltoe’s conclusions as elaborated in “The Saints Commemorated in the Roman 
Canon,”* are found deficient in concluding to a fourth century cultus 
of all these saints at Rome merely because the latest of them was martyred 
in the fourth century. Professor Lietzmann in his work, Petrus und Paulus 
in Rom, held for a dating circa 500; Baumstark attacked him vigorously 
and felt the lists could not be dated earlier than about 700. The problem 
stood thus when Kennedy attacked it. 

His conclusions, stated simply, arrived at so painstakingly are: 

(i) These two prayers, with nuclear-lists, come from Pope Gelasius 
(492-96); (ii) Ravenna adopted the Roman list in the first half of the 
sixth century; (iii) Additions, in some cases assignable with good probability 
to definite Popes, were made to the Roman list in the middle of the sixth 
century; (iv) Milan adopted the Roman lists about 570; (v) Gregory I 
(590-604) “tidied up” the lists by putting the names in their present 
hierarchical order, and filling in a few lacunae on grounds not connected 
with a cult of some of the names, 
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Speaking with modesty and reserve, Father Kennedy concludes: “As 
far as the main purpose of this work is concerned, the determining of 
the time when the Saints were placed in the Canon, any subsequent in- 
formation will probably not influence the general conclusions. . . .” 

What is, to my mind, more important than the precise dating of the 
inclusion of this name or that in the lists, is the fresh light thrown 
by this dissertation on the general réle of Pope Gelasius in reforming 
and fixing the Roman Rite. It here becomes clear, from the bare as- 
sembling and collating of many items of information lying scattered up 
and down the whole path of modern literature, that Gelasius will eventually 
be known as having exerted a very large and important influence over the 
Roman Rite, and in particular, over the practically unchangeable and 
sacrosanct Canon of the Mass. “In all probability,” Kennedy writes, and, 
we think, with reason, “the so-called Gregorian Canon is essentially the 
Canon of the time of Pope Gelasius; if we except the changes made by 
this latter in the prayers of intercession, it is essentially the Canon of the 
De Sacramentis (p. 190), which modern scholarship has again ascribed 
to St. Ambrose (+397). GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 

Published in Miscellanea di Storia Italiana di Torino, Series III, II (1906). 


2Journal of Theological Studies, XV (1914), 226-235. 


3Berlin u. Leipzig 2, 1927. 
*Das Communicantes und Seine Heiligenliste, Jabrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft. 1. Min- 


ster, 1921, I. 

Just Price. A new textbook for Catholic Colleges, “Economics, Principles 
and Problems,” by Frank O’Hara, Joseph M. O’Leary, and Edwin B. 
Hayes, has appeared in 1939 (Van Nostrand, New York, x-672). The 
authors are conscious of the element of morality with which their science 
is related, and therefore, for general purposes, it is serviceable for moral 
theologians. Attention is here called to a long section (133-156) concerned 
with Price, in which it is clear that the old norms of determining a Just 
Price are not of much weight in fact in our modern mercantile system. 
The book portrays how the liberal economy, which holds in principle that 
price-fixing is mechanical and in no sense a moral question, prevails. For 
an essay which discusses the work for the moralists to do in rephrasing 
the rules of the past to meet modern conditions, no article yet surpasses 
that of Oswald Nell-Breuning, S.J., “Fortschritte in der Lehre von der 
Preisgerechtigkeit. [Miscellanea Vermeersch (1, 93-110)]. He complains 
that moralists are still talking in medieval terms, which fitted the simple 
economic structure of the times. He discusses what place Communis 
Aestimatio can have in a capitalistic system, now that the “free” market 
envisaged in former times is controlled. Again, the Government is in 
business now, and its prices are not just merely because of its legitimacy. 








